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OUR NEW LOOK 


LESTER J. KUYPER 


This fall is the beginning of a new chapter in the life of Western 
Seminary. Our new building, formally dedicated during the session of 
the Board of Trustees last May, is opened for its first academic year. Fac- 
ulty and students are overjoyed, churches are pleased, visitors—there have 
been many—express delight at this beautiful and useful structure. Here 
we have spacious lecture rooms, a library that encourages reading and 
study, offices for each of the faculty and a most worshipful chapel. May 
God be praised for all his goodness to us! 


In keeping with this significant occasion the faculty is improving its 
quarterly periodical, The Western Seminary Bulletin. The Bulletin has 
a history of eight years and has served the seminary and church well. 
However, for some time students and faculty have considered changes in 
name, format and size. The auspicious moment to introduce these changes, 
it was decided, would be at the opening of our new building. Hence, this 
number of our new periodical is to signalize this happy event. 


The change in format and size was comparatively easy to make. Our 
committee sought to achieve good appearance, easy readability and con- 
venience for reference and filing. The size of the Bulletin has been re- 
duced from 8” x 11” to 6” x 9”, but the pages were increased from 
sixteen to sixty-four. The selection of a new name was our difficult task. 
Students, faculty and alumni were invited to offer a name that would fit 
the publication we wish to have. The committee wanted the name to 
incorporate the themes of biblical scholarship, Reformed theology and 
sponsorship of Western Seminary. We believe that we have been tolerably 
successful in selecting The Reformed Review with the subtitle of Quar- 
terly Journal of the Western Theological Seminary. The coat-of-arms of 
the Reformed Church in America, centered on the cover page, identifies 
the church of which we are a part and which we serve. This in brief is 
something of our thinking in arriving at the changes for our new publi- 
cation. 


I 
At this occasion we may profitably reflect on the purpose for a peri- 
odical published by the seminary. In passing we may note that many 
seminaries and divinity schools are publishing bulletins and journals which 
are regularly being sent to our library. Some are the newsy type reporting 
the happenings of students and faculty. Others feature lectures and 
addresses. A third group devotes the major share of the periodical to 














scholarly addresses and articles with a small part given to events on the 
campus or news about the alumni. Our interests have been best served in 
the aims of this last group. 


We, therefore, propose to “review” the life and thought of the 
Christian Church. Much of this will be done in our book review section. 
Here we want to do more than report the contents of the book under 
review. Rather the major thesis, as much as that is ascertainable, is to be 
examined and evaluated in the light of the reviewer's understanding of 
the Christian faith. We hope to bring to our readers the best books in 
current publication, and we are now happily supplied with several alumni 
who have done graduate work and therefore are able to review books 
published in foreign languages. This section on book reviews will keep 
our readers abreast of much of the writing of our time. 


However, we purpose to have several of our articles “review” the 
issues both in theological thinking and in application of Christian princi- 
ples to our present situation. Further, our discussions will naturally reflect 
our Reformed theology and heritage. We believe that our Christian faith, 
coming to us through Reformed tradition, has a contribution to make to 
all areas of life. We do not and we would not live in isolation. And as 
in the past so today we want to make the Gospel relevant to our times. 


We have fittingly placed “Reformed” in our name, for we are pleased 
to be a part of the great Reformed Church of Christendom. And we want 
to join with many others in building on the fundamental principles 
undergirding the Reformed faith. We believe, however, that the Reformed 
faith is not static. This is evident in the revival of Reformed theology 
during the past decades. New issues are being raised by earnest scholars, 
new conditions are confronting the Christian world, and a growing 
ecumenism is found among both the Reformed churches and the churches 
at large. Honest and forthright students clearly see that no one statement 
can claim to be the only legitimate declaration of the Reformed faith. A 
recent graduate said that he had become acquainted with other expressions 
of the Reformed faith which were altogether worthy of a hearing. To be 
sure, the cardinal principles which we all embrace such as the sovereignty 
of God, the authority of the Scriptures and the deity of Jesus Christ are 
still basic. However, exegetical studies of the Scriptures together with a 
vital criticism of thought patterns have brought about a clear and biblical 
understanding of our Reformed faith. We need to participate in and be 
benefited by these new yet old insights of the faith. 


II 
During the past years our editorial committee gave much thought about 
the nature of articles that should appear in the Bulletin. We sought to 
have all areas of our theological studied represented: biblical, theological, 
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historical and practical. Furthermore, we have not slighted our missionary 
interests. As issues arose among us such as church union or liturgy re- 
vision we have attempted to discuss these for our mutual good and under- 
standing. 


At this point in our journalistic endeavors we may well reflect on 
policies that make for a worthwhile seminary publication. Without doubt 
we shall want to enlarge on what we have done in the past. Our readers, 
we believe, will have interest in new and challenging insights in present- 
day biblical studies. Furthermore, the work of the pastor in his counseling 
program is a field that should engage our thinking. In fact one cannot but 
be very sure that all branches of our curriculum have valuable contribu- 
tions for the ministry and the life of the church. 


Should controversial issues be discussed? Controversy attracts interest. 
Note how quickly a crowd gathers around an altercation on the street! 
Certainly we would not indulge in controversial topics merely to create 
interest. Rather we would discuss living issues on which there are legiti- 
mate differences with a hope that after a forthright and competent dis- 
cussion of the problems involved we may arrive at a clear understanding 
and something of a solution. Tactics of low journalism that has a point 
of view to be maintained and refuses to come to grips with all factors in 
the case must be avoided. How difficult it is to see everything clear and 
entire! Therefore in Christian journalism we need the grace of the Spirit 
to present and consider all facets of an issue that may awaken emotional 
distress. We trust that the Reformed Review may be used for sincere 
airing of matters vital to our faith and life. 


III 

Though our journal is under the direction of the seminary, which 
normally would result in a major share of each issue coming from the 
faculty and students, yet we plan to invite scholars and writers from vari- 
ous areas of our church to contribute articles on subjects in which they 
have competence and interest. Our Reformed tradition has faithfully 
insisted that the sovereignty of God covers all life and therefore the Gos- 
pel must be made operative in all experiences of our enterprise. We hope, 
therefore, also to discuss the Christian responsibility toward government, 
toward education, toward various social problems, etc. A growing aware- 
ness of our Christian responsibilities is evident in the various committees 
of General Synod appointed for keeping the church abreast on the issues 
that confront us. We hope that our journal may be helpful in the fur- 
therance of the work of these committees. 


Finally, we want to send our periodical to as many people as may be 
interested and benefited. There is no subscription cost; we regard this a 
service which the seminary gladly offers the church. The Bulletin was 
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sent to all ministers of the R.C.A., to all our alumni, to various libraries 
of seminaries and colleges and to college students interested in Christian 
service. We also have several laymen on our mailing list. We believe that 
these and others may wish to receive the Reformed Review. We, there- 
fore, suggest that the name and address of interested people for whom 
our journal may offer good reading be sent to our office. We shall gladly 
send a copy of each issue to each one. We trust that our efforts may be 
blessed and that we may acceptably serve the Kingdom of God. 





HALLOWED BE THY NAME 


GERRIT T. VANDER LUGT 


When an unnamed disciple came to Jesus and, speaking for the group, 
asked that He teach them to pray, our Lord directed their minds immedi- 
ately to the central reality of religion and to man’s true vocation. He said 
unto them, ‘When ye pray, say, ‘Father, hallowed be Thy name.’”’ Jesus 
always thought and taught theocentrically. God was always in the center 
of his life as its moving force and animating spirit, having absolute 
priority. 

That is the emphasis we need on this glad and thrilling occasion. It 
is an occasion for congratulations and for rejoicing. In behalf of the 
Reformed Church, which I am privileged to represent, I extend felicita- 
tions to Western Theological Seminary upon the realization of a long- 
cherished desire for more adequate and modern facilities. The Church 
rejoices with trustees and faculty in the completion of this beautiful and 
commodious building for use in the preparation of students for the Chris- 
tian ministry in the Reformed Church in America. 


Obviously, however, to speak of my joy in what the Church has done 
is not the purpose of this hour. Beautiful as this building is, let us never 
forget that its purpose is not to feed our pride in our achievement. It is 
not built to memorialize the name of the Seminary or even the name of 
the Reformed Church in America. It is built to hallow the name of God. 
The very reason for the existence of this seminary is the more perfect 
hallowing of God’s name. 


To hallow means to make holy. God, however, is holy; in fact, He 
alone is holy, for He is separated from all other beings by His infinite 
perfection, His power, His justice, His goodness, His truth. He is beyond 
comparison, for everything that exists is His creation. In this sense, obvi- 
ously, we cannot pray that God hallow His name. The name of God in 
this petition does not refer to God’s being, nor to His attributes, or His 
perfections. If it did, the petition would not make sense, for what is holy 
cannot be made holy. 


The name of God in this petition means God’s impression upon the 
human mind and heart and His manifestation in the life of the world. 
All of creation below man already hallows His name, although uncon- 
sciously. Nature cannot hinder God in manifesting Himself. True, it does 
not manifest Him in all His glory and redemptive love, but it does reveal 
His “eternal power and Godhead.” It is only man that can profane God’s 
name, and so, the petition is directed to man. 
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When we pray, “Hallowed be Thy name,” we should desire that God’s 
mysterious name be revered in our dim and fluctuating souls; that all our 
words and actions and feelings and thoughts and contacts be colored by 
this loving reverence; that all we are and do may be more worthy of the 
God “Whose we are and Whom we serve,” and that our lives in their 
totality be infused and entinctured with the holiness of God. 


Let us apply this truth to what we are doing here this afternoon. If 
this seminary building is to be holy unto the Lord, it must (1) be set 
aside or apart by us as a church and seminary from a common to a sacred 
use, and (2) accepted and consecrated by God. We first give it to God for 
His use and then pray that He accept it as His instrument. 


I 

The first part, then, of dedication is a deliberate act on our part to 
separate this edifice from a common to a sacred use. In the Old Testament, 
priests, utensils, certain days, the ark, the temple, animals, first fruits of 
harvest and vine were removed from the sphere of the ordinary and secu- 
lar and set apart for God’s use. Such persons and things were considered 
holy, because in purpose and intent, their use was not a profane but a 
sacred one. The holy is always something given to God and for that rea- 
son sacred. 


No person or thing in itself is holy. It becomes holy when given to 
God and His service. A building is just a building until, by a deliberate 
act, it is taken out of that category and set apart for God, and it becomes 
a temple or a church or a building where men are prepared for the sacred 
ministry. A thing or person becomes holy when given to God for His use. 


The emphasis must fall here on God’s use. No person or thing dedi- 
cated to human purposes can be holy. These become holy when dedicated 
to God. Holiness of persons or of things is always derivative, issuing from 
the divine holiness to which these are dedicated. 


But why were we as a denomination moved to spend a large sum of 
money to erect this building and now to set it aside for God’s use? Be- 
cause we desire to hallow God’s name. A building such as this is waste 
and nonsense unless it springs from the desire to acknowledge that in our 
life God has absolute priority. If He has not, we do not need this building ; 
our efforts are wasted. 


As members of Christ’s Church, we believe that God is first and that 
all else is secondary and derivative. If any thing has characterized the Re- 
formed tradition, it is this emphasis upon the sovereignty and priority of 
God, for “of Him and through Him and unto Him are all things, to whom 
be glory forever.”’ Certainly, when we utter this petition, we acknowledge 
this prior claim of God. He is the Creator, the Redeemer, the Consumma- 
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tor, the end of all that He has made. He is, therefore, worthy to receive 
this building which we are giving to Him for His use. 


And because for us God has priority, we desire to know Him. As the 
Heidelberg Catechism puts it, to hallow God’s name means “grant us first 
rightly to know Thee.” The purpose of the Church and its agencies is 
to make that possible. Knowledge of God as the sovereign Lord of all 
that is, as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is not only the most precious but 
also the most important knowledge man may have. For unless man knows 
God, not only will all other knowledge be distorted and false but all 
conduct misdirected and futile. ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
all wisdom” about life. We dedicate this building because we desire to 
know God. 


We desire, furthermore, to know God in an intimate, direct, and per- 
sonal way. “Hallowed be Thy name” is an inspiration to know God not 
by speculation but by intimate day by day communion. It is a personal 
knowledge born from experience like that which we have of our wife or 
husband, our children or parents, our neighbors and associates. In this 
sense we do not know very much about God. When we come to Him, we 
always come in ignorance. But out of this ignorance arises the aspiration 
to know Him. 


We will, however, never rightly know God, and we will, therefore, 
never rightly hallow His name, unless we strive to know Him more and 
more, apprehend Him as we are apprehended by Him. Too many Chris- 
tians have only a nodding acquaintance with God. They know Him as 
they know a number of people in their community, whom they recognize 
and speak to but whom they do not know in a personal and intimate sense. 
When we pray, “Hallowed be Thy name,” we mean that we would know 
God more intimately, directly, deeply, unwaveringly. 


That we as members of Christ’s Church might have this personal 
knowledge of God as He is self-disclosed in Jesus Christ, God Himself 
has instituted the office of the minister, to preach His Word, to adminis- 
ter His sacraments, and to tend and feed His flock. Let us remind our- 
selves again on this occasion that God Himself has chosen to shepherd 
His people through servants elected and ordained to the sacred office of 
minister of the Gospel. Conceivably, God might have chosen to guide 
and govern His people apart from the established Church and its ministry, 
but the historical fact is that He did not so choose. He exercises His Lord- 
ship in the lives of His saints through the Church and those ordained to 
hold office therein. He tends and feeds, guides and governs His people 
through officers whom He calls and ordains in His Church. 


These officers must be prepared and trained for their office. The Re- 
formed Church has always emphasized the importance of rigorous and 
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thorough preparation for its ministers, for the Church is “built upon the 
foundation of apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
cornerstone.” To be effective instruments of God and worthy successors 
of the apostles and prophets, ministers must bring to their task a rich 
knowledge of the Word and about the Word and of the world in which 


it is to be proclaimed. 


That they might have such knowledge, the Church provides seminary 
training for those who prepare themselves for the Gospel ministry. For 
that reason, the teachers in a seminary have a great and sacred responsibil- 
ity to teach students not only the “know-how” of their calling but, above 
all, a fresh and living knowledge of the Word of God based upon con- 
tinuous and rigorous research and study. This is an endless task that must 
be performed fearlessly for the good of the members of Christ’s Church 
and for the more effective proclamation of the Word to the Church and 
to those not in the Church, to the end that God’s name may be more ef- 
fectively hallowed. 


But hallowed means even more. It means not only that we desire to 
know God but that we desire to know Him to the end that we might 
ptaise and glorify Him. Our selfish and sinful minds are always twisting 
all our possessions to our benefit. Please do not misunderstand me. Our 
service to God is a great source of blessing, but if we serve God for that 
reason, our service is blasphemous. Knowledge of God is not to be sought 
for our good in the first place. It should be sought that we might more 
intelligently and adequately praise our Heavenly Father. 


Let everything, so wrote the Psalmist, that hath breath praise the Lord. 
That is what creation is for. That, too, is man’s vocation, to worship God 
as He has revealed Himself to us. Even our redemption is not, in the first 
instance, for our sake but for His, that His name may be hallowed. The 
redeemed, however, are like a little child who cannot say what it wants 
to say. It babbles and babbles, struggling to say one word—‘Mama,” 
“Daddy.” So are we before the sovereign God. Our praise is but a bab- 
bling, trying to utter the one word, the name and character of God. The 
more we know God, the more adequately we can praise Him. 


What a difference it would make in our lives if we could and would 
live in the atmosphere of such worship. Then not only on Sunday but 
every day our thoughts, our feelings, our actions, all our labor would pro- 
ceed from this loving adoration of God. As soon as we think that the 
world and God exist for our sake, for our comfort and happiness, for 
having our way in all things, we become hopelessly frustrated and warped 
people, impossible to live with, always sad, depressed, and feeling cheated. 
No, rather, we exist for God’s sake, to worship and adore Him, and to 
grow thereby in His likeness, His peace, His joy, His blessedness. That 
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is the reason for the erection of this building and why we dedicate it to 
Him. 


II 

| Dedication, however, has another element. Not only must there be an 
act of setting aside for God’s use, there must also be acceptance and con- 
secration by God. Solomon built a temple and dedicated it to God; but 
He realized that dedication does not mean that God will automatically 
accept what is given to Him. The Old Testament is filled with instances 
where God, through the mouth of His servants, says that what His people 
bring to Him in sacrifices and offerings and worship is an abomination to 
Him and He will not accept unless a different spirit permeates their wor- 
ship, their sacrifice, and their life. 


Through the voice of Amos, He said: “I hate, I despise your feasts, 
and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye 
offer me your burnt-offerings and meal-offerings, I will not accept them; 
neither will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. Take thou 
away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the melody of 
thy viols.” 


Solomon clearly recognized that setting the temple apart for a holy use 
is not assurance of acceptance by God for the use to which it is dedicated. 
In his dedicatory prayer, he petitions God that He will accept the temple 
and make it His house: “And the Lord said unto him, I have heard thy 
prayer and thy supplication, that thou hast made before me.’”’ And then 
God continues: “I have hallowed this house, which thou hast built, to put 
my name there forever; and .mine eyes and mine heart shall be there per- 
petually” (I Kings 9:3). We are never sure of God’s acceptance except as 
God declares it by direct revelation, which is not lively today, or by con- 
sequences so impressive that they assure us of His favor. 


It is only God’s unhindered will and good pleasure that can bestow 
holiness upon any building we erect. Let us not presume that we can 
dictate to God even when we dedicate a beautiful edifice to Him. Heaven 
is its own umpire. Our sin forfeits heaven’s favor; nor does our merit 
achieve it. God chooses what He will use for His purpose. All we can 
do is strive for holiness of life, praying that He will sanctify what we 
dedicate to Him. 


Holiness is not the same as righteousness. The Jews were under no 
illusion about that. They knew they were not righteous, as their backslid- 
ings and faults clearly indicated. The early Christians were equally clear 
about that. Just read through the letters of St. Paul. But they were equally 
sure of this: Their business was to prepare the world for the reign of 
God. They were to revere, and adore, and hallow God’s name. Only when 
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they lost this sense of mission and became apostate did they cease to be 
holy. Of course, being called to this exalted destiny of hallowing God's 
name, they were obligated to seek after righteousness. They were to be 
light, salt, leaven. They were not to disgrace their high calling and elec- 
tion. 


Likewise, only as we are conscious of our holy calling to strive after 
holiness, dare we pray that God accept this edifice for His dwelling place 
and consecrate it for His divine and sovereign purposes. God is not bound 
by any act of ours. His thoughts are not our thoughts, nor His ways our 
ways. He alone is sovereign. He alone sanctifies. 


We cannot dictate to God, but we can ask whether we as a church and 
her subsidiary agencies are as devoted to God and as concerned for holy 
things as we should. I realize that it is not for me, or a minister in a con- 
gregation, or members of the consistory to know the secret motives of 
people’s hearts. But we, as a church, can ask some questions to which we 
will have to give the answers and from which we must draw the infer- 
ences, for the Church, as well as the world, stands under the judgment 
of God. 


As a Church of Jesus Christ, how many sons have we dedicated to God 
for the ministry? Do we pray that God will lay His hands upon our best 
young men, even though they could earn more money elsewhere ? 


Do we provide adequately for God’s chosen ministers, in our sem- 
inaries and in our congregations? 


Do we give generously and gladly of what God has given us for the 
purpose of His Church and Kingdom? 


Do we recognize that the Church has a teaching ministry for which we 
have a responsibility to make adequate provision? Are we ourselves hum- 
ble and teachable before the Word of God when we hear and study it 
and ready to accept what the Spirit would say to the Church? 


As a seminary of the Church charged with a sacred responsibility, are 
we conscious of being instruments of that Word and Spirit and ready and 
willing to be used without fear or favor to receive and propagate the truth 
as we find it in Jesus Christ? 


Do we always strive, irrespective of the consequences, to uphold high 
standards of academic and professional achievement? But even more im- 
portantly, are we constantly and consecratingly concerned to instill in the 
hearts and minds of those seeking a professorial certificate a burning pas- 
sion to serve God and His Church not for prestige or fame or money or 
promotion or church politics but for the hallowing of the Triune Name? 
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How can we sincerely pray that God accept our gift, unless we con- 
sciously and continuously give ourselves to the discipline of our calling? 
“Be ye clean, that bear the vessels of the Lord.” This building is to be for 
God’s use in realizing His redemptive purposes in Christ; and if we are to 
be His instruments, we dare not ask for His favor in accepting this build- 
ing unless we ourselves strive for holiness. 


There is great necessity that we learn to strive for holiness. ‘The ne- 
cessity of it is connected,” Calvin says, “with our great disgrace.” It is 
well that this be emphasized also on this occasion, for even now, especially 
now, it is possible to obscure and obliterate the truth that God need not 
accept and consecrate. We may be so infatuated with what we have done 
and are doing in dedicating this building that God’s name could not be 
hallowed because we are substituting our name for God’s. As long as we 
indulge in the dubious satisfaction of self-exaltation, we are not preparing 
ourselves to ask, in all humility, that God accept from our hands and 
hearts, unworthy though we be, this edifice we dedicate to His name. 


This building can be holy unto the Lord not by human dedication but 
only by divine consecration. God must accept and make it His dwelling 
place. But He will not accept it if we profane our gift by unholy lives. 
This building, lovely and magnificent as it is, will be just another build- 
ing if we come here in our ordinary, everyday attitudes. If, however, we 
recognize our sin and our unworthiness, ask God for cleansing grace, and 
come expecting that God will be here with His Word and Spirit, then 
we fulfill the condition God requires before He will accept this gift for 
His use. Only as we are passionately devoted to the things of God can we 
expect His blessing. 


The Reformed Church in America, aware of her sacred nature and 
function, has provided these splendid facilities that she may not be want- 
ing in means for hallowing God’s name. She appreciates all that the 
Seminary has meant to her through the years and prays that God will 
consecrate these new facilities for His use in preparing young men for the 
Gospel ministry in His Church and Kingdom and that He will continue 
to bless the seminary in its further service as an agency of the Church in 
obedience to His Word, to the end that through it all God may be glorified 
“in the Church by Christ Jesus through all ages, world without end. 
Amen.” 
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THE WAY AND THE TASK OF 
REFORMED CHURCHES 


H. OBENDIEK 


We should talk about the particular way of Reformed churches only 
if we realize that we shall have to talk about gifts. That means that our 
business cannot be the cultivation of our individuality or of a venerable 
past, but to point to the task inseparably connected with the gifts. 


There is of course such a thing as a particular way of the Reformed 
churches, but it is extremely difficult to describe. A similar enterprise 
would be easy for the Roman Catholic Church, the Orthodox churches 
and the Lutheran churches. Take for example the Lutherans: they have, 
all of them, the Augsburg Confession and the catechisms of Luther as a 
common doctrinal basis. 


There is no such clearly defined symbol of unity in the Reformed 
camp. Calvin in his days was concerned enough about the unity of the 
church, but a pledge to one common creed was not what he had in mind. 
It is true, there was a National Assembly of the Reformed Church in 
France in 1579, which together with Dutch representatives commissioned 
a French pastor to write a book called Harmonia confessionum fidei. This 
book did appear in Geneva in 1589 and was reprinted several times. The 
Assembly at Vitre in France adopted the book in 1583. The nineteen 
articles of that work try to prove the agreement between the doctrine of 
all Reformed Curches of all nations. And a similar attempt at a considera- 
bly later date, in 1925, was made by the World Presbyterian Alliance, 
then meeting at Cardiff, Wales, when the possibilities for the formulation 
of an all-Reformed confession were discussed. Lectures by Martin from 
Edinburgh, Shaw from Halifax and Barth from Switzerland were given 
and a commission was to report at the next convention. In 1954 we do 
not have such a common creed, and it must indeed be asked, whether such 
an attempt is at all in accordance with the history as well as with the 
nature of a Reformed church. One thing is certain: in attempting to under- 
stand the particular way of Reformed churches we cannot point to any 
fixed document. But this may help to divert the temptation of hasty judg- 
ments from us. 


The church we are talking about is called in her various bodies either 
the “Reformed” or the “Presbyterian” church. The term ‘Reformed church” 
is found in Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany and—of course—the 
United States, where you have the Reformed Church in America, the 
Christian Reformed Church, the Evangelical and Reformed Church. This 
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term clearly indicates that the Church of Jesus Christ has been brought 
back to its proper form, to its proper state. There is no human name, nor 
earthly place in the title of these churches; because the church can only 
be Jesus Christ’s and can only be universal, they are not pledged to either 
Calvin or Zwingli, nor to Geneva or Zurich. They want to be proceeding 
on that road which was cleared by the Reformation and which every day 
is pointed out to us by God’s promise and demand. 


This church is in parts also called “Presbyterian Church.” So it is in 
England, Ireland and America—U.S. and U.S.A., United, and others. Simi- 
larly the Presbyterian World Alliance places great emphasis on this term, 
defining itself as the Alliance of churches “holding the presbyterian sys- 
tem.” Again and again this one charge has been brought against it, that 
“presbyterian” refers to an element of outward appearance, to a mete 
form, to the shape of the church. But how can you separate form and 
content in the church? This system is a testimony, a testimony against 
hierarchy, against a system of episcopacy, which culminates in the rule of 
one man over the church, thus leaving the members subjects. The presby- 
terian system is meant to be a strong reminder, that the church is a fellow- 
ship of people who all together are under one spiritual head. 


This concern is, of course, of very great relevance to the mission of 
the church to this world, a world which is puzzled by the apparent in- 
ability to answer the question: how can we live together? How are 
freedom and order to be reconciled? Where is the borderline of tyranny? 
In a time when with the rise of the masses problems of a scope unheard 
of appear, Christ says the louder: “One is your master, but you are all 
brothers.” The presbyterian system wants to say, that God’s mercy is 
aimed at men-together and at their common labors. Of course, God meant 
responsibility to have degrees and particular duties and powers, but he 
meant no one to lord it over all. Everyone, called to high office, remains a 
brother of brothers. He stands for the highest dignity of man, which is to 
take the place of the other, as God in Jesus Christ took the place for us. 


One look at the very name of our Reformed churches then makes it 
clear, that their way can only be understood as following a task with the 
aid of gifts from above. The constant temptation is to enjoy the gifts and 
run away from the task. This happens when we cultivate our “dear tradi- 
tion.” Churches are also social entities and, like every other organism, 
have the will to survive. This is the illegitimate motive for much of our 
reverence for the past and the emphasizing of our peculiarities. Attractive 
particular features are shown in order to win others, to enlarge numbers, 
to make proselytes, to survive as Reformed. 


But immunity against this temptation can only be achieved when we 
come to regard our heritage as a gift and feel the responsibility that in- 
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separably goes with it. It is not a gift that would make us step out of the 
community of the rest of the church. The way of Reformed churches 
cannot be compared to a side trail apart from the main road of the church. 
What God has said with particular insistence to his Reformed children is 
a message at the same time for the whole church, which is called after 
Jesus Christ. Yet God’s gifts are distributed according to his divine econo- 
my. There is no deadly uniformity of allotment with God, but full bounty 
and abundance. 


I 
And now let me try to outline to you what I understand to be the 
particular Reformed allotment given to us yesterday, but demanding our 
contribution to the life of the Church of Jesus Christ today. It is only Holy 
Scripture, which through the power of the Holy Spirit makes possible the 
doctrine as a testimony about the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 


The Reformed churches do noi have a ‘summa theologiae;” for them 
there is no eternal collection of truths. The family of these churches does 
have various confessions running parallel and without any official mutual 
recognition. Where this recognition was declared, it remained the excep- 
tion. The difference of confessions preserves a sphere in the center, where 
there is the proper place for that one document of the unity of the Church: 
the testimony of Holy Scripture. This central unity is always pointed at, 
and we are constantly reminded of it. The temptation of fixed creeds to 
steal away the ultimate dignity of the Word of God, to push it to the back- 
ground, is avoided. 


Therefore Reformed people enjoy the wonderful liberty to discuss 
their creed. Naturally the various doctrinal statements are themselves in a 
constant discussion with the Scripture, being questioned about their validi- 
ty. The effort to understand the Scriptures cannot cease. This is the power- 
ful motive for that strong tradition of biblical exegesis in Reformed 
churches, starting with Calvin himself, who interpreted each book of the 
Bible but the Book of Revelation. The doctrine always carries within 
itself the question whether it is really the truth of Scripture that is ex- 
plained here. Here is a clear difference from the Lutheran position, where 
the Augsburg Confession is to be the authority for the proper interpreta- 
tion of Scripture “ad omnem posteritatem,” as the Formula Concordia 
states. Karl Barth once mentioned a hymn verse written some 80 years ago, 
which runs like this: 


“Sichere Kirche, unsere Kirche 
Mauer um sie, Heil und Wehr, 
Augsburgs siegendes Bekenntnis 
wie ein Bollwerk um sie her.” 
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(Secure Church, our Church 

Wall about her, salvation and defense 
Augsburg’s victorious confession 

As a bulwark about her.) 


In contrast to this those ministers of the Reformed Church, who were 
responsible for the second Confessio Helvetica, certified by their own sig- 
nature on March First 1566, that those who would “teach us something 
better out of the Word of God, we shall gratefully yield and follow them 
in the name of the Lord to whom glory and honor is due.” 


A creed is a confession, it is a testimony, it wants to be confessed and 
testified. That is why the various Reformed churches as a rule have con- 
fessed their own statement of faith and have not just taken over the state- 
ment of some other church. It is quite significant, that in the course of the 
great revivals in the nineteenth century a number of new confessions were 
formulated. It is the same with the so-called Theological Declaration of 
Wuppertal-Barmen of the year 1934, that basic statement for the Confess- 
ing Church and her task of withstanding the state under National-Socialist 
domination. This Barmen Declaration follows the path of the Reformed 
churches; it was preceded by a similar statement of an independent Re- 
formed synod, which like the great all-Protestant gathering for the Bar- 
men Declaration was held in the Reformed Church of Wuppertal-Barmen. 
A similar, free development of a confession we saw in the Reformed 
Church of Holland (Hervormde Kerk) with their recent attempt to draw 
up the “Fundamenten en Perspectieven van Belijden.” It is a process of 
confessing constantly anew the one truth of Holy Scripture. 


It can, however, not be denied, that this constant reference to the 
Scripture leads to deep distress and to a burden, which is not felt so 
heavily by those churches which have a fixed doctrine. At least, humanly 
speaking, it it easier for them to cope with it. This is the vexing problem: 
we have the Scripture only in human form and we cannot escape the 
demands of historical-critical research about the Scripture by taking refuge 
in the camp of fundamentalism. I must here say that at this moment the 
theology of Bultmann (now available for America in a translation by 
Hendrick Grobel, 1951) disturbs us deeply. I feel that the way out can- 
not be any method or safe line of thought or doctrinal yardstick. It is well 
at this point to remember what Reformed doctrine has said, namely, that 
it is only through the Holy Spirit that the Scriptures will be open to us 
and their truth become evident. Article five of the Confessio Belgica says, 
that we believe in the Scriptures not “because the church holds them 
canonical and approved, but because the Holy Spirit bears testimony to 
our consciousness, that they come from God. Even the blind shall clearly 
see all things prophesied in them.’ We are these blind men and when- 
ever our eyes are opened, it is a miracle. Again the Confession of the 
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Cumberland Presbyterian Church of 1883 says: “We acknowledge the 
inward illumination of the Spirit of God to be necessary for the saving 
understanding of such things as are revealed in the Word.” 


In accordance with the central place of God’s Word interpreted by 
the Holy Spirit, the tradition which pervades all Reformed bodies is to 
call their ministers the “‘ministri verbi divini.” They do not dispose of, 
they do not distribute the Word; they serve and are ready to be just the 
tool of this Word of God. 


After all this, can we be spared the charge, which has been voiced 
more than once, the charge of bibliolatry or Biblicism? There is no way 
for the church which is without difficulties. And how should the road of 
the Reformed churches be exempt from that rule, a road, which one might 
almost describe as being particularly void of the road signs of any pre- 
scribed course? The only direction given is to hear the Holy Scriptures 
and to forward their testimony. But difficulties and the charges themselves 
are not to lure or drive us from this road. 


II 
The church is the fellowship of brothers, where Jesus Christ is present 
and active, so that men in faith in him may be gathered in all places in 
love to one another, serving the world and amidst its transitoriness having 
Jesus Christ for their hope. 


Question number fifty-four of the Heidelberg Catechism stresses with 
vehemence, that it is Jesus Christ himself as the Son of God who gathers 
his church, guards and preserves her. Although shat Catechism was writ- 
ten in 1563, to many that idea has broken through with new force only 
recently. That was the impression of the meeting of the commission on 
“Faith and Order” of the World Council of Churches at Lund, Sweden, 
where an attempt was made to trace the subversive influence of non- 
theological factors constituting the life of our churches. Wherever human 
efforts to constitute the church cease, speculation will cease and the testi- 
mony of the Scripture about the nature of the church will be heard. And 
there we find it described as the people of God under their king, and the 
body of Christ under its head. 


This means that we are thrown back from speculation to the reality 
of the gathering of believers. Not the idea, but the people of God gath- 
ered here and there, is what matters. That is the visibility of the church 
and that is why in the history of Reformed churches the single individual 
congregation and its administration have been taken so very seriously. 


Two elements actually played a big role in the Reformed concept of 
the church: the fellowship and the personal decision. Fellowship has to 
be understood in sharp contrast to the idea of a saving institution. Is it 
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then a kind of a “social contract,” of a club or corporation, divested of 
the transcendent dignity which a divine institution should have? By no 
means! This fellowship was established by Jesus Christ. God’s plan of sus- 
taining his church works through the personal decision of all those who 
want to belong to it. This is a recognition, which, you will understand, 
has its particular importance, where, like in Germany, an established 
church is always in danger of accepting the idea of the church, being 
safe in its institutional character, as an easy excuse for missionary lazi- 
ness. - 


The way a church understands itself will always be of great influence 
as an example for the way in which the secular society forms itself. One 
look will suffice to show this influence in the history of Anglo-American 
nations, but no less in the history of Germany. The particular responsi- 
bility of the Reformed element in Germany, as a reminder against insti- 
tutional and authoritative temptations, is obvious. Would that our congre- 
gations became centers of real community life, and thus spread something 
of Christ’s fellowship into wider spheres! This has happened, but it can- 
not be denied that in ever so many cases we have failed miserably. 


III 
Through the justification by the work of Jesus Christ we are called to 
sanctification, that is, to the obedience of faith, which, seeking the glory 
of God, is aimed as an activity of love for the welfare of all. 


Right from the start it was peculiar to the way of Reformed churches 
to link very closely faith and obedience, justification and sanctification. 
Maybe there is some truth in calling Calvin a man primarily of the Law, 
and thus to understand his regulations of church life in Geneva as too 
exacting, and hardly to be reconciled to the freedom of the gospel. But 
it must not be forgotten how the praise of that great liberty so often leads 
to simple libertinism. And it must not be overlooked that Calvin under- 
stood man’s obedience as an echo to God’s gift, because “nostri non sumus, 
Dei sumus” (we are not our own, we ate God’s). That is the starting 
point of all obedience. Our merciful reception by God demands the faith- 
fulness of sons, who meet their father with due reverence. All gifts of 
God, from our creation to our redemption, present obligations. The great- 
er God’s love, the greater the guilt of man’s ingratitude. 


But this kind of obedience has left the paths of medieval asceticism. 
Max Weber wrote this sentence in his book Protestant Ethics and the 
Spirit of Capitalism, one of the truly great books of sociology, ‘Perhaps 
there was never a more intense form of religious esteem for moral be- 
haviour, than that which Calvinism created amongst its followers.” Faith 
was to be proved in the field of secular vocation. There could be no resting 
on any acquisition or “enjoyment of riches with its consequences of idle- 
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ness and worldly pleasure.” In this way the common good, the public 
welfare was enhanced. Max Weber points to sentences, which he found 
in Richard Baxter’s Christian Directory such as: ‘The public welfare or 
the good of many is to be valued above our own,” or “You may cast off 
all such excess of worldly cares or business as unnecessarily hinder you 
in spiritual things. But you may not cast off all bodily employment and 
mental labor, in which you may serve the common good. Every man as a 
member of Church or Commonwealth must employ their parts to the ut- 
most for the good of the Church and the Commonwealth. To neglect this 
and say, ‘I will pray and meditate,’ is as if your servant should refuse your 
greatest work and tie himself to some lesser, easier part. And God hath 
commanded you some way to labour for your daily bread and not to live 
as drones off the sweat of others only.” 


Little wonder then that from these premises a world of tremendous 
activity unfolded, a world which certainly has temptations peculiar to its 
character. Adolf Keller, not only an expert on American religious affairs, 
but also a friend of America, writes: ‘“American Christianity is distin- 
guished by the idea of the effect. It is laborious, conquering, dynamic 
Christianity.” That is why he gave the title Dynamis to his book about 
form and powers of American Protestantism. There is no doubt that the 
New Testament itself talks about the gospel as dynamis, a power to save. 
It is understood that the life of one saved cannot be quietism but must 
in turn be dynamis. All fear of temptations to be absorbed in a vain rush 
and schemes and organizing should not make us throw away this gift but 
attempt to use it properly. For one thing is certain: passive phlegm can 
under no circurnstances be the temper of the Church of Jesus Christ. 


IV 
Faith in the royal sovereignty of Jesus Christ frees us from all other 
visible and invisible powers and enables us to act as good worldly citizens, 
realizing our responsibility for co-operation and criticism. 


One could call the attention to Article eleven of the Scottish Confes- 
sion of Faith, which deals with the ascension of Jesus and testifies to his 
unique sovereignty. He is the final legislator and his offices cannot be in- 
truded upon by mortal men. 


Under Christ’s sovereignty man becomes free. “The powers that be” 
are visible and invisible, and of a scope tremendous enough to make one 
tremble. But this is the first and perhaps all-important effect of our free- 
dom: it takes away our fear. This fear is precisely what the powers count 
on, nowhere clearer than in totalitarian systems. I remember one Reformed 
minister in Germany, who gave his life in the battle of the church, be- 
ginning a sermon about the first commandment in Hitler’s days by saying: 
“The first commandment of this government reads: Thou shalt have fear!” 
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The Atlantic Charter also speaks about freedom from fear, including it in 
the great four freedoms of man. Whatever the value of this formulation 
may be, one thing is certain: it is beyond man to realize it. And yet our 
thoughts may wander to the place where the Scottish Reformer John Knox 
was buried and where during the ceremony the regent said: “there lies a 
man, who was never afraid of the face of any man.” 


Freedom from fear can only come from the fear of God. Reformed 
ministers have always been strong in preaching God’s commandments. 
Many Reformed churches at home show the two tables of the Law on the 
wall, not to frighten the people, but to prepare them to be free from all 
human fear. And Reformed people have known that there is no ultimate 
sovereignty of the powers and dominions. Abraham Kuyper writes: “The 
basic principle of Calvinism is the absolute sovereignty of the triune God 
over all created life, be it visible or invisible. On earth therefore it knows 
of none but derived sovereignty.” Vis-a-vis this derived sovereignty there 
remains the freedom of Christian responsibility. 


With an eye on Holland, Switzerland, England and America we can 
trace the story of this Christian positivism. The Christian citizen does not 
act like a romantic, sworn to any set idea of a form of government. Calvin 
himself advocated the freedom of governmental form in spite of his per- 
sonal preferance for the republic. Monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy ac- 
cording to Abraham Kuyper are all imaginable and possibly useful forms. 
But of course all power carries with it the temptation to become evil and 
to be corrupted. This is true no matter what degree of popular represen- 
tation may have been the starting point. Certainly also democracy can 
degenerate. A Christian under Jesus Christ’s royal reign has the liberty 
and authority to act in opposition in order to remind the State—as it was 
expressed in Barmen 1934—“‘of God’s kingdom, God’s Commandment 
and Justice and thus of the responsibility of those governing, and those 
governed.” 


V 
According to the Scriptures there is a diversity of gifts and thus there 
cannot be a ministry in the singular but a variety of offices which, how- 
ever, together are to promote the gathering of the church and the execu- 
tion of its missionary task. 


The Roman Catholic Church remembers a little of this in the fact that 
there are the various steps of consecration for the ‘“‘order.” But then all 
these various charges are accumulated in one person. Even the multi- 
plicity of bishops ultimately finds its virtual unity in the figure of the pope 
as the vicar of Christ. Quite to the contrary, the Reformed statements 
about the order of the church, all of them, mention various offices side by 
side. Calvin had four, a Lasko had three. Numbers don’t matter here. Mul- 
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tiplicity is all. That may have been a gesture of protest against the epis- 
copal system. So when I visited the Parliament of Northern Ireland in 
April 1954 I saw a man, a representative and an elder of the Presbyterian 
Church of Northern Ireland, rise and take up the cry of old: “Let us not 
forget what our forefathers said, ‘No popery, no bishop’!” But there is 
more in it than just a protest. It is the preparing of a place for the mani- 
fold gifts that the Lord is ready to give to his church, and allowing each 
of them that dignity and scope of action which is necessary for the task of 
the church in this world. 


It has been said so often that the word of evangelism is failing today. 
Maybe it is, because the word and the ministry of the word, being one of 
the gifts, has been understood as being too isolated, because a congrega- 
tion failed to be an evangelist by the sum total of all her life and all her 
offices. The church as a whole, as a living body, is the best evangelist, 
especially today when we face the question: How can we live together? 


VI 
We continue to maintain, that the sermon, with which the sacraments 
are joined, is the preaching of God’s Word, and thus has the decisive 
place in the order of worship, because here people are called from unbelief 


to belief and, based on the Word, proper worship is possible. 


This at least is not a hidden treasure of the Reformed people. It was 
Martin Luther who first pointed out the constitutive role of the sermon in 
worship. But this hint was taken up with particular care by the Reformed 
fathers. They let their liturgy be determined by this concept. Ceremonials 
were abolished. Is this the ghost of a new law? It should not be; there 
should be freedom and a place for everything which wholly serves the 
adoration of God. But there is a line where things become, what can only 
be called by that old-fashioned name—superstition. And where the preach- 
ing becomes powerful, the desire for ceremonials will not increase, but 
fade. 


In any case, ceremonials can at their best be an ornament to the glory 
of God, and the /eart of the liturgy must remain in the sermon. Because 
here man is cornered and addressed, and called to the new life. In order 
to perform that function, preaching must meet man where he is, it must 
be understood, it must be spoken in his language. It may do good to 
remember that Latin, the supposedly haughty and mysterious language 
of the church, was introduced when and because people had ceased to 
understand Greek. It was originally an attempt to return to the language 
of the people. There opens up before us a wide field of efforts concerning 
the best way of communicating the good news to the people of today. 
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We need not be too much worried about the place of adoration, if the 
message once has hit home. There are Reformed liturgies which are kept 
extremely simple, and the majority of Reformed churches and buildings 
for the gathering of the congregation are white and plain. That does not 
at all necessarily indicate spiritual poverty, a weakness in the desire to 
glorify God. The sincerity of this desire is not found in the complexity 
of liturgical instruments and chants. And after we have said this, we may 
add in brackets, that the plainness of Reformed churches perhaps has 
spared them the rather embarrassing period of nicknack or as we say in 
German “Kitsch” (an inimitably onomatopoetical word), which fortunate- 
ly today is drawing to a close to make way for a universal acceptance of 
the beauty of plainness. 


VII 
The doctrine of predestination has been claimed by non-Reformed 
and Reformed people to be the distinguishing mark of Reformed churches. 
We confess this doctrine, because the election in Jesus Christ points us to 
the freedom of God’s grace, calls us away from pious self-confidence to 
trust in God, and helps us to take a clear stand in our relation to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


The doctrine of predestination is not just an advertising sign in the 
window of the Reformed, in fact it is not just any predestination, but it 
is the election in Jesus Christ which is meant. Even the Dordrecht Synod, 
to a certain degree an object of deserviag criticism for having rationalized 
the mystery of God’s grace, even this synod has as its central statement 
the love of God in the mission of Jesus Christ. Reformed churches have 
often been under fire, being told that they had made God and his election 
a devil at random. Again a careful study of the text of Reformed con- 
fessions will reveal that election is never seen as being separated from the 
grace of God in Jesus Christ. Confessio Helvetica simply uses the doc- 
trine to call us to the gospel and the preaching of the good news; Confes- 
sio Gallica, Belgica, and Scotica after all are talking only about election 
in Jesus Christ. And wherever that name appears, the omnipotence of 
God’s grace in justifying even the most wretched sinner becomes ap- 
parent. 


After all, the doctrine of predestination is meant to be a pillar for 
faith in God’s grace; it wants to take away any doubt and reveal the 
foundations of our salvation as lying only in God’s mercy. Thus in all 
afflictions we are comforted that nothing is left to a collaboration of God 
and man, but God alone is our guarantee. 


And here we take our stand against Rome. In Germany many people 
of public renown were converted to Catholicism in recent years—in par- 
ticular men and women who were famous in the world of literature. Such 
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a step seen from a human point of view is well understandable in times 
like ours. For in a time of upheaval and collapse men look for a stable 
doctrine, for a visible hold to take refuge in. Old Europe is stumbling 
from one shaking to another, forms of government and ideologies pass 
in fairly rapid succession, and Protestant churches are unable in the face 
of so many penetrating questions to give a binding answer as a norm for 
action, for they lack and they always will lack the agency for infallible 
doctrine, which as such would be productive as the need arises. Therefore 
many people cannot stand life in the Protestant church any more and 
think that the Roman Catholic Church will offer them firm ground under 
their feet, a protecting roof overhead and fortifications all around. 


The way of Reformed churches began with a clear “no” against Rome, 
that “no” which in question No. 80 of the Heidelberg Catechism dares to 
declare the mass, which is the heart of Roman Catholicism, as a ‘‘dam- 
nable heresy.”” Although the Lutherans in their Schmalkalden Articles take 
the same stand, there are many Lutherans at least in Germany today who 
feel nearer to Rome than to Geneva or Zurich and who obviously over- 
look the fact that there can be no prospering of discussion with Rome, 
because the Reformation has once for all been damned at Trent. 


In the struggle with the Counter Reformation in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies the course steered by the Reformed churches was a very clear one 
and consequently has caused them great suffering. This heritage is a clear 
task today, when the development of Roman doctrine proceeds. The re- 
cent dogmatization of the bodily ascension of Mary can only make our 
stand more strong on the doctrine of the election in Jesus Christ, to clear 
God’s saving history of all misunderstanding, to deny clearer than ever the 
necessary or possible cooperation of any man in our redemption. 


VII 
The unity of the church under her one and only head Jesus Christ 
obliges us to give up any desire for separation, to seek for the church’s 
unity in the face of all her fragmentation, and therefore to be ready to 
stand by and further the work of the ecumenical movement. 


We believe in only the one church under her head Jesus Christ. We 
need not constitute that unity by mergers, which we may be discussing at 
the moment. But we have somehow to face the fact that the visible church 
is broken into many parts. The story of her breaking did not begin in the 
sixteenth century and it did not begin in the year 1054, when the churches 
of East and West parted. But it is precisely that year which should set us 
thinking about the church’s division as sin and as guilt. For who dares 
to deny that the tragic split of the world today into an Eastern and a 
Western half was amongst other things prepared by the preceding split 
of the church. Don’t we have to trace much of today’s political complica- 
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tions back to the sin of the church? The church in Rome inherited the 
imperial idea of the Roman state, The patriarchy of Moscow began also 
to claim the same dignity once that dignity had been divided between 
Rome and Byzantium, so that we should try to understand the claim of 
Moscow and the missionary ideal of the Russians not merely on the basis 
of Marxism or the soul of Russia. 


In view of the task which the church has in this world an effort for 
unity is inevitable; the missionary situation makes it imperative. Many 
incidents from the mission field could of course be quoted. This question 
of practical unity again and again comes to a head in the problem of inter- 
communion. Are we ready to affirm our fellowship with every Christian 
at the Lord’s table? The Reformed position has made the answer easy for 
us. We should be grateful that our hearts are not troubled by this as a 
vexing question, because our answer should be that it is not our table, 
nor is it the table of the Reformed church but the table of the Lord. 


Throughout the history of Protestantism in Europe again and again 
we find that the champions of unity were Reformed people. Cromwell in 
1656 sent a certain Mr. Duraus to Germany to help unite Lutherans and 
Reformed. David Pareus in 1614 wrote a book ‘‘Irenicum sive de unione 
et synodo evangelicorum liber votivus” in which, by the way, he puts 
forward the interesting idea that it is only the theologians who prevent 
peace. The argument, that Lutherans had more in common with the Ro- 
mans than with the Calvinists, is refuted by him in a detailed study of 
the consensus with the latter. These are just two examples at random. 


I think we are still travelling the same road, if today we collaborate 
in the ecumenical movement, as it is manifest in the World Council of 
Churches. Again a road not without dangers and places that would de- 
serve a warning sign: ‘“There is a muddy road ahead.” There are Reformed 
churches which for dogmatic reasons refuse to cooperate in this work. 
Their staying away is for us at the same time painful and also a reminder 
that the ecumenical movement cannot ignore the borderline between bibli- 
cal truth and falsehood. But as long as we do not regard the truth as 
something rent and as long as the ecumenical movement offers the oppor- 
tunity to listen together with representatives of other churches to the 
testimony of the Scripture, as Jong as we can do that there and because 
we can do that there, we should cooperate and work to overcome our 


divisions. 


IX 
We reject the numbering of the ten commandments usual in the Ro- 
man Catholic church and adopted by Lutheran churches. We preach the 
so-called second commandment, because God does not call us by images 
to believe but by the preaching of his Word, and because the second 
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commandment is directed against the paganism of our heart, which again 
and again forms an image of God instead of worshipping him in spirit 
and in truth; and it also frees true art from this blasphemy. 


Do we again turn into the path of legalism, do we mean to prohibit 
images as such? No; what we mean is to point out that images and art 
cannot properly call us to believe in God. It is the preaching of the living 
Word that makes us set so much store by the second commandment. It is 
quite significant that even a Lutheran missionary, the founder of the Batak 
church, Ludwig Nommensen, has given to his pagan people the ten com- 
mandments according to the biblical numbering, because he felt it abso- 
lutely necessary in view of the power of heathenish superstitions. Equally 
significant is the fact that the well known Lutheran theologian Heinrich 
Vogel of Berlin treats the ten commandments in the biblical order in his 
book on dogmatics, God in Christ. He points to the humble servant of 
God, Jesus Christ, who, worshipping God in the spirit and serving him in 
truth, resisted the temptation to make God directly visible (Matthew 4, 
5-7). 


Man, created in the image of God, wants to create God in his own 
image, and that is the secret of all paganism: it is perverted human re- 
ligiosity with its longing for God. We are called to live by faith in the 
Word. And thus a Gétterdammerung (final end of gods) for the mystery 
of symbolism is effected. Vogel is right to interpret the commandment in 
retrospect from its fulfillment in Jesus. 


The most secret paganism in our heart is laid bare, and that is a painful 
experience, but on the other hand now the road is cleared toward a free 
execution and enjoyment of genuine secular art. Already Calvin in his 
interpretation of the second commandment says that we have the freedom 
of painting and formative art. It is certainly outright wrong for a Re- 
formed to denounce art as such, as unfortunately it has happened. Really, 
here as everywhere, it is through Christ that man enters into the realm of 
freedom, where he, being disenchanted, can freely assume that attitude 
which the nature of the object demands. 


Xx 


We should talk about the particular way and task of Reformed 
churches only in such a way that by all those gifts which oblige us to 
some task, we are put to shame. Therefore we should know no history 
to the greater glory of the Reformed church, but let ourselves be called 
constantly by those gifts, to serve the perpetual reformation of the church, 
until the perfection of the kingdom of God shall come, and God shall be 
all in all. 
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If only we really had a Reformed Church; but now in ¢his sense: a 
Church, reformed by the Word of God. Reformers have often enough 
been dividers. Some question or other led to the break-up. Some chapters 
of the history of our church are an unfortunate testimony of this, and a 
reminder that we had rather throw out the term “Reformed” and accept 
the term “renewed,” if that is what we pray for. That would keep us from 
a false identification of the Reformed church with the church of Christ. 

So Calvin although reminding us that the visible church is not identi- 
cal with the fellowship of the elect yet admonishes us “‘to leave it to the 
Lord alone to know his church, the foundation of which is his hidden 
election.” 


Instead of going hunting for an ideal along the trail of secession and 
innovation we should stay in the church where we are, look out for the 
gifts God endowed us with and, trusting in these, put ourselves at his 
disposal. Let us not overlook the fact that the church is underway, always 
having her bearings on the perfection of God’s Kingdom. Then of course 
everything we are in the family of Reformed churches and in the indi- 
vidual Reformed bodies is partial, broken, incomplete. We look for 
the day when all broken pieces will be put together. The light shining 
from that day is with us, now that we are on the march trying in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ to take upon ourselves our responsibility. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE HEIDELBERG 
CATECHISM WITH THE WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION AND THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 


BURRELL PENNINGS 


INTRODUCTION 

One of the more important issues that has been debated among Chris- 
tians is the validity of a creed as a means of setting forth and proclaiming 
one’s Christian faith. In regard to this problem I have seen Christians 
divided both on the mission field and also here in America. Those who 
tend to emphasize the subjective and experiential aspects of Christianity 
will, as a rule, minimize if not deny the need for creeds as organs of 
Christian confession. They will argue from the premise that the acid 
test of one’s Christian faith is not what he confesses with his mouth, but 
rather what he feels in his heart and expresses by his manner of life. On 
the other hand, those who stress the objective facts of God’s self-revela- 
tion in history, particularly in the person of Jesus Christ, and who feel 
that any experience of our own must be firmly rooted in this objective 
historical revelation, will usually see the necessity of setting forth a state- 
ment proclaiming just what are understood to be the important factors in 
that revelation. Such a statement or creed will represent the faith of a 
group of Christians who have bound themselves together by a common in- 
terpretation of the Word of God, a common agreement as to what the 
Bible says to them. The initial purpose of such creeds may be various. 
Some have been formulated primarily as a means of instructing the youth. 
Others have expressed a protest against an older church which has tried 
to enforce conformity to its faith. Still others have been formulated as 
criteria for testing the faith of prospective new members. But for a gen- 
eral definition which will serve our purposes, we believe that Stewart’s 
will be very satisfactory: ‘““Creeds are the Documents, of a more or less 
official character, in which the Christian Church, or the various branches 
of it, have set down, as they have understood them, the facts and princi- 
ples which they regarded as most fundamental, as lying at the root of their 
common religious life.’’' 


Thus it is that although groups have arisen from time to time which 
have decried the value of written symbols, the great streams of Protestant 
Christianity have believed it necessary to set forth such statements as 
testimonies to the world of their faith. This has been done because it has 
been generally recognized that our faith is founded upon an objective 


tAlexander Stewart, Creeds and Churches: Studies in Symbolics (New York: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1916) p. 11. 
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revelation which God has given us of himself in Scripture. But while the 
creeds of Protestantism declare the Bible to be the supreme rule of faith, 
they are not in themselves held to be infallible. They may serve as the 
highest human authority for their subscribers, but still they are not divine 
utterances and may not be treated as such. Neither are our Protestant 
creeds as ecumenical in quality as were the ancient creeds of Athanasius 
and Nicea. The use of our Protestant creeds has been restricted to larger 
or smaller denominations, and as a result they have been more or less 
provincial. While the great fundamental issues have been generally 
agreed upon by Protestants, the creeds show differences in form and con- 
struction, differences in prominence given to specific elements. And while 
these symbols show a substantial unanimity in their foundation upon the 
ancient creeds in fundamental matters of theology, we may find them at 
variance in some of the peripheral points of doctrine. 


Hence we feel that, on the one hand, the essential unity of belief 
expressed by the various Protestant creeds is of great significance in point- 
ing to the essential oneness of all believers in Christ, and to the possibility 
of an eventual visible unity as well as a spiritual one. On the other hand, 
the differences which do exist are not to be discounted ; nor can we merely 
pretend they are not there. ‘The fact that such differences exist points to 
the fact that no creed is infallible; that at its best any creed is still a state- 
ment of what fallible members of a fallible church militant have under- 
stood God’s self-revelation through his Word to mean» Hence we believe 
it is possible that by a comparison of some of these creeds we may be able 
to arrive at a higher and a purer truth than any one of them contains 
individually; always remembering, however, that our comparison of them 
is subject to the same limitations encountered by those who were responsi- 
ble for their original formulation. 


The three confessions of faith under consideration in this article are 
among those that have gone the farthest in symbolizing and shaping 
Protestant Christian thought. The Augsburg Confession is the oldest 
Protestant creed that is still in wide use today, and serves as the unifying 
symbol of the Lutheran Churches. The Heidelberg Catechism has long 
been one of the statements of Reformed faith, especially for communions 
on the European continent and in America. The Westminster Confession, 
framed originally by English Puritans, was accepted by the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church and thence by churches in other lands which, while Re- 
formed in doctrine, live under the name of Presbyterian. Our purpose is 
first of all to give a little of the historical background which we feel is 
necessary for a proper understanding of the differences among these con- 
fessions. Next we shall compare the confessions as far as their forms and 
then their actual contents are concerned. Finally we shall discuss the three 
confessions in regard to their spirit and character. 
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A Look AT THE HIsTORICAL BACKGROUNDS 
On June 25, 1530, the city of Augsburg was the scene of an epochal 
event in the course of the Protestant Reformation and in the history of the 
Christian Church as a whole. Emperor Charles V had commanded the 
German princes to submit a statement of their newly found faith, with 
the hope that Roman Catholics and Protestants might be reunited against 
the marauding Turks. To comply with this demand, Philip Melancthon 
prepared a statement which could serve both as a confession of faith and 
as a list of acknowledged Lutheran differences from the Roman Catholic 
faith with supporting reasons. Luther read the statement and gave it his 
full approval; in fact it may be said that Luther was the primary author 
of the contents of the Confession, with the more gentle Melancthon serv- 
ing as the determiner of its style and temperament. Luther's only criticism 
was that he felt the Confession to be too gentle, and that it did not vehe- 
mently enough denounce the Pope. Thus it was that this statement, having 
been signed by the Protestant princes in Germany, was read before the 
German Emperor at the Diet of Augsburg. Although it was considerably 
more moderate than the Papists had expected, the statement made it clear 
that the cleavage between Protestant and Roman Catholic was far too 
sharp to be reconciled, at least at that time. A refutation to the Confession 
was prepared by Romish theologians, which Melancthon, in turn, an- 
swered with his Apology. This the Diet refused to receive, however, and 
decided to proceed with violent measures against the Protestants. Thus the 
initial purpose of the statement appeared to have failed. But at the same 
time a much larger and broader cause was being served. For it was high 
time for the evangelical faith to be openly confessed and formulated in 
order that it might be plainly set before the world. It was this immediate 
need which was very remarkably filled by the Augsburg Confession.2 


It was sixteen years later that the Reformation was brought to the 
Palatinate by its pious elector, Frederick III. But Frederick had been of- 
fended by the anathemas of Lutheran zealots, and was in various ways 
dissatisfied with Lutheranism. He hoped, therefore, that he might be able 
to swing his territories from the Lutheran to the Reformed faith. In order 
to proceed with this purpose, Frederick commissioned two professors in 
the University of Heidelberg to draw up a new order for the churches. As 
a result, in 1563 these two professors, Ursinus and Olevianus, aided by 
common efforts of the entire theological faculty, produced what has since 
been known as the Heidelberg Catechism. Unlike the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, however, it was not directly aimed at the Romish faith, nor was it 
polemic in its purpose although references to the Mass and other Romish 
practices occur notwithstanding. But the Heidelberg Catechism was drawn 
up primarily for teaching purposes, so that the good people of the Pala- 


2Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom (New York: Harper Brothers, 
1878) Voi. I, pp. 225-230. 
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tinate might be instructed in the Reformed faith. Thus, while the Augs- 
burg Confession is certainly not bitter in spirit, the Heidelberg Catechism 
is even considerably more irenic, endeavoring to teach rather than to de- 
fend. The catechism was attacked by many theologians, but it was adopted 
by congregations in the Netherlands, and eventually by the churches in 
Hungary, Poland and Germany. From this point on it won its place as 
one of the historic symbols of the Reformed Faith. 


About the same time that Frederick III was using the Heidelberg 
Catechism to swing the Palatinate to the Reformed faith, the same faith 
was making its first inroads into England. Protestants who had sought 
refuge abroad during the persecution under “Bloody Mary’ had become 
good Calvinists and were returning with their desire for a simpler and 
purer form of church order. It was not until eighty years later, however, 
that these Puritans got their opportunity to establish their Presbyterian 
faith. The Scotch were largely Presbyterian, and found strong supporters 
in the English House of Commons. When, therefore, Charles I tried to 
force Anglicanism upon Scotland, he had a rebellion on his hands. The 
“Long Parliament” under Oliver Cromwell, which was responsible for 
the execution of Charles I, called together the Westminster Assembly in 
1643 in order that a uniform ecclesiastical system might be framed for 
England, Ireland and Scotland. Since the great bulk of the delegates were 
Presbyterians, their sympathies naturally lay along Calvinistic lines. Parlia- 
ment instructed the Assembly to prepare a confession of faith for the 
Church of England. This it undertook by revising the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles, which the Puritans felt were basically sound but should be made more 
explicitly Calvinistic.4 The Assembly undertook the project by discussion 
in committees and sub-committees, and after two years and three months 
of deliberation the historic Westminster Confession of Faith was finally 
issued. The first edition suffered criticism by the House of Commons, and 
a second edition in May, 1647, became the authorized text. 


Thus it is evident on the one hand that the Heidelberg Catechism 
represents a considerably more studied piece of work than the Augsburg 
Confession, being prepared as it was under the supervision of the entire 
theological faculty of Heidelberg, and for the peaceful purpose of instruc- 
tion rather than for defense against Catholicism. But at the same time, 
both of these confessions were prepared to meet a pressing demand, to 
cope with an immediate critical situation. The divines of Westminster, on 
the other hand, were under no such pressure. Protestantism was older and 
more mature. Neither the flame of polemic passion nor the need to prepare 
lessons for an immediate pedagogical situation had to affect the Westmin- 

3Moritz Lauterburg, ‘Heidelberg Catechism,” The New Schaff-Herzog Ency- 
clopedia of Religious Knowledge (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1909) Vol. 
V, pp. 204-205. 

4Schaff, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 754. 
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ster theologians as they set to their task. They had at their disposal over 
one hundred years of Protestant life and thought, the compilation of all 
the light which the leaders of the Reformation had thrown upon the 
Scriptures as the final authority for Christian faith and practice. They 
were free to take this accumulated wisdom and mold it into a statement 
of faith which, for systematic and logical arrangement, has never been 
surpassed. 


A COMPARISON OF FoRM AND SYSTEM 

As one looks at these three creeds from an objective point of view, it 
immediately becomes apparent that the differences in form among them 
are much greater than the differences in Christian doctrine. In the first 
place, insofar as they do not differ from Roman Catholic dogma, neither 
do they differ from each other. As has been noted previously, their 
theology is firmly rooted in the decisions of Nicea and Chalcedon, es- 
pecially in regard to the doctrines of the Trinity and the person and na- 
tures of Christ. And also in the issues of dissension from the Roman 
Catholic faith, the three creeds are remarkably united in viewpoint con- 
sidering the divergent situations out of which they arose. On all the great 
principles of redemption they are manifestly united: the sovereignty of 
God, the vicarious atonement of Christ, and justification by faith alone. 
All three creeds are truly evangelical in spirit; all three lead directly to 
Christ as the only Saviour, and to the Word of God as the only infallible 
tule for faith and practice. 


Thus if we are to find important differences among these creeds we 
shall have to look first to the outward form, and then to the degrees of 
emphasis upon the doctrines set forth, rather than to the doctrines them- 
selves. As we shall see later, only in the matter of the sacraments may we 
expect to find important points of divergence between the Augsburg 
Confession on the one hand, and the two Calvinistic confessions on the 
other. 


Arising as it did out of the inception of the Reformation, we might 
naturally expect the Augsburg Confession to show the most direct reaction 
to Roman Catholicism. Although it is remarkably lenient in its reaction, 
the form of the Confession shows that it is built upon an effort to show 
that Luther’s reforms were not a defection from the true Church of Christ 
or even from the Roman Catholic Church as it was anciently conceived. 
It is divided into two parts. The first part consists of twenty-one articles 
which enumerate the great cardinal doctrines of Luther’s Reformation 
faith. Although these are set forth not in an antagonistic fashion, they are 
at the same time expressed positively and dogmatically. Thereupon follows 
the second part of the Confession which comprises seven articles. These 
seven articles, although fewer in number, occupy well over half the entire 
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length of the Confession. It is in these articles that some of the most out- 
standing abuses of Rome are discussed and rejected. Throughout an at- 
tempt is made to demonstrate that these abuses represent a departure from 
the early Christian Church, that the Church Fathers support the beliefs of 
the new Lutheran faith, and that it is Rome rather than Luther which has 
departed from the original Christian faith and practice. The Augsburg 
Confession, therefore, is organized so as to show first of all the basic 
conformity of the Lutherans to Apostolic Church doctrine and the broad 
areas of remaining agreement with the Roman Church; and secondly it 
points out in great detail a few of the fundamental issues at which Luther 
stood at variance with Rome. 


Designed for teaching rather than for a polemic situation, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism takes a form quite different from that of the Augsburg 
Confession. The very name tells us that it is set up in the form of a series 
of questions and answers designed for study and memorization. These 
number 129, and are divided into fifty-two Lord’s Days so that their study 
may be covered in one year’s time. But instead of following the deductive 
order of beginning with the most universal doctrines and proceeding to 
the more detailed and particular, as do both the Augsburg and Westmin- 
ster Confessions, the Heidelberg Catechism follows the order of one’s 
progress in Christian living, essentially as it is unfolded by Paul in Ro- 
mans. Repentance, faith, and love might be called the keynotes of the 
three major divisions of the Catechism. The first part is a discussion of 
man’s misery, designed to make the catechumen aware of his sinful con- 
dition before God and his deserving of eternal punishment. In the second 
section we find discussed at much greater length the means of man’s re- 
demption from sin, including material based on the Apostles’ Creed, and 
concluding with questions and answers on the sacraments. In the third and 
final section, gratitude for our salvation is set forth as the motivating force 
behind Christian living. Here in its proper place we find the Decalogue 
explained, and also the Lord’s Prayer as the model for our expression of 
thankfulness through prayer. 


If the Heidelberg Catechism could be called the confession of prac- 
tical Christian living, the Westminster Confession would be called the con- 
fession of systematic theology. For the Westminster Confession shows nei- 
ther the warm apologetic character of Augsburg, nor the extremely subjec- 
tive experiential viewpoint of Heidelberg. Rather, from its form and outline 
we may immediately see that the divines of Westminster were interested 
in preparing a logical, objective statement of the tenets of their faith, a 
statement which was to be presented not to any one particular group of 
people for any single purpose, but rather to whoever in the world at large 
might be concerned. The Confession begins with a definition of the Bible 
as the only rule of faith and practice, and presents reasons for the neces- 
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sity of accepting God’s special revelation of himself through his Word. 
Thereupon follow in logical order discussions of God, his counsel and 
providence; man’s fall into sin and redemption through Christ; the ordo 
salutis of effectual calling, justification, adoption, and sanctification; the 
Law of God versus Christian liberty; matters pertaining to church and 
state; and the sacraments. Two chapters on life after death and the final 
judgment conclude the original form of the Confession, although two 
more chapters on the work of the Holy Spirit and on motivation for mis- 
sions have been appended in recent years. Thus, beginning with the Bible 
as the source of all Christian doctrine and ending with a discussion of 
eschatology, it is evident that of the three confessions under consideration, 
the Westminster Confession is the most thorough and systematic in its 
presentation of basic Christian dogma. 


We believe the differences in form and order of these confessions to 
be in themselves significant. For as we have seen, they reflect not only the 
various historical situations out of which the symbols sprang. In addition 
we are helped to understand the purposes for which they were written, 
and the reasons why they have been held in high esteem by the Protestant 
bodies which have claimed them as their symbols of faith down through 
the centuries. 


A DIscussiON OF DOCTRINAL CONTENT 


Turning now to the issues of theological viewpoint which are ex- 
pressed in these three confessions of faith, we come to the factors of pri- 
marty interest in detetmining the extent to which they may differ from one 
another. For in the content of the creeds which men compose we may find 
their interpretation of God’s revelation of himself to men in general and 
to themselves in particular. It may be said without fear of equivocation 
that in the great fundamental doctrines of the Christian Church, these 
three confessions of faith are at one. Although degrees of emphasis and 
manner of expression may differ widely, those tenets of faith which make 
the difference between a Christian believer and an unbeliever are held 
with unessential differences by all three. All are based firmly upon the 
ancient confessions: the Apostles’ Creed, and the creeds of Athanasius, 
Nicea and Chalcedon. All are rooted in the Scriptural account of God’s 
self-revelation. All agree in a theistic conception of a sovereign, triune 
God. They all accept Christ’s atoning death as man’s only deliverance from 
sin; and all agree that this salvation can be appropriated by faith alone. 
That good works must follow, not as a means to salvation but as a neces- 
sary result of faith and gratitude for salvation is held by all alike. A thor- 
oughly evangelical spirit thus pervades all three of these confessions under 
study. 
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Searching then for differences in doctrine, we caa expect to find them 
only in peripheral matters and in degrees of emphasis. While, as we have 
noted, all three confessions agree in the sovereignty of God, this is one 
matter where there is considerable difference in emphasis. The Augsburg 
Confession, in the article on Free Will,s condemns Pelagianism over 
against Augustinianism and states that while man has liberty to choose 
civil righteousness, he has no power to attain to the righteousness of God, 
which alone can be wrought by the Holy Spirit. As for the Heidelberg 
Catechism, while it sprang out of the Reformed faith, it is remarkably 
restrained in its statement of this cardinal doctrine of Calvinism. The 
Westminster Confession, on the other hand, goes much farther than 
either Augsburg or Heidelberg. Here, in chapters three, four and five, a 
strong statement of God’s sovereign decree is set forth with its implica- 
tions for man’s redemption. It forms the very foundation principle upon 
which the rest of the confession is built. God has predestined some unto 
everlasting life, and others he has chosen to “pass by’’® and has allowed 
them to remain in their sins. At the same time Westminster recognizes 
man’s freedom of will, and stoutly exempts God from being the author of 
sin.?7 This mystery the Confession does not attempt to resolve; rather it 
simply recognizes both sides, acknowledging them as a part of God’s 
revelation. 

Another example of a doctrine given much greater prominence in the 
Westminster Confession than in either of the other two symbols is the 
matter of Sabbath observance. Augsburg omits this entirely, and Heidel- 
berg tells us simply “that I, (must) especially on the day of rest, dili- 
gently attend church, to learn the Word of God, to use the holy Sacra- 
ments, to call publicly upon the Lord, and to give Christian alms.”’* West- 
minster, however, developing this in much greater detail, describes the 
fourth commandment as a divine law of nature which is binding upon all 
men as a positive moral law. This was symbolical endorsement of the 
Puritan theory of the Christian Sabbath which led to a strict observance of 
the Lord’s Day.® For here we find that the Sabbath is kept holy only when 
men “do not only observe an holy rest all the day from their own works, 
words and thoughts, about their worldly employments and recreation; but 
also are taken up the whole time in the public and private exercises of his 
worship, and in the duties of necessity and mercy.1° 

sThe Augsburg Confession (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House) Art. 18. 

6The Westminster Confession, published under title of The Confession of 
Faith of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America (Philadelphia: 
Publication Division of the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., 1939) Ch. 3, Sec. 7. 

71 bid., Ch. 5, Sec. 4. 

8The Heidelberg Catechism, published in Reformed Standards of Unity (Grand 
Rapids: Society for Reformed Publications, 1952) Ques. 103. 

2Schaff, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 776. 

10T he Westminster Confession, Ch. 21, Sec. 8. 
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But it is in the matters pertaining to the sacraments that we find the 
greatest differences, not only in emphasis but also in basic content, among 
these three confessions. Of the three, the Augsburg Confession places the 
greatest stress upon sacramentalism and its place within the Church’s 
authority. This is to be expected in the symbol of the earliest group to 
depart from the Roman Catholic Church. For one thing, private confes- 
sion of sins is to be retained in the churches along with absolution which 
is to be imparted by the Church.'! Baptism is given a much more promi- 
nent role in the Augsburg Confession than in the others. Its place as an 
essential condition to salvation is stated explicitly: “Of Baptism they teach 
that it is necessary to salvation, and that through Baptism is offered the 
grace of God; and that children are to be baptized, who, being offered to 
God through Baptism, are received into God’s grace.”’!2 In Heidelberg, it is 
in Baptism that our participation in Christ’s death is “sealed and signi- 
fied” 3 but nowhere is it mentioned as an element necessary to salvation. 
And Westminster makes its position still more explicit: “Although it be 
a great sin to contemn or neglect this ordinance, yet grace and salvation 
are not so inseparably annexed unto it, as that no person can be regen- 
erated or saved without it, or that all that are baptized are undoubtedly 
regenerated.”"14 Here we have one of the most explicitly stated differences 
between the Augsburg Confession and the two Reformed Confessions. 


As we might expect, the articles in these confessions pertaining to the 
Lord’s Supper are also those in which we find a great difference between 
Augsburg on the one hand, and Heidelberg and Westminster on the 
other. Augsburg states its position of the Real Presence of Christ’s body 
simply and forthrightly: “Of the Supper of the Lord they teach that the 
Body and Blood of Christ are truly present, and are distributed to those who 
eat in the Supper of the Lord; and they reject those that teach other- 
wise.” 15 The Heidelberg Catechism, on the other hand, declares its opposi- 
tion to the Lutheran doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s body when it 
states that in partaking of the body and blood of Christ we are united to 
his body by the Holy Ghost; that Christ nevertheless is in heaven and we 
on the earth;'6 also that “according to his human nature, he is not now 
upon earth; but according to his Godhead, majesty, grace and spirit, he is 
at no time absent from us.”'7 Heidelberg further speaks of the bread and 
cup of the Lord as being “certain tokens of the body and blood of 
Christ.”'8 Likewise Westminster even more clearly rejects both transub- 

11The Augsburg Confession, Art. 11 and 12. 

12] bid., Art. 9. 

13T he Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 69. 

14T he Westminster Confession, Ch. 23, Sec. 5. 

1sThe Augsburg Confession, Att. 10. 

16The Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 76. 

17] bid., Ques. 47. 

18[bid., Ques. 75. 
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stantiation and consubstantiation, stating that “the outward elements in 
his Sacrament — in substance and nature — still remain truly, and only 
(italics mine), bread and wine, as they were before.”'® Although Augs- 
burg still retains the word Mass for the Lord’s Supper, it is robbed of its 
Romish significance when the ideas, that Christ instituted the Mass as an 
offering for daily sins, and that the Mass takes away the sins of the living 
and the dead by the outward act, are repudiated.2° The glory of Christ 
must not be diminished by saying that his death satisfied for original guilt 
only, but not for other sins. That justification comes by faith alone rather 
than by the work of the Masses is as much a part of the Augsburg Con- 
fession as it is of the Reformed confessions. 


As we have noted, the Augsburg Confession is far more explicit in 
its delineation of its differences from the Roman faith than are the two 
later creeds. Even in the first section of the document, in which the posi- 
tive tenets of faith are affirmed, references to distinction from Romish 
dogma and practice are clear. In the twenty-first article, the last in this 
section, the worship of saints is repudiated; Christ alone is Mediator. In 
articles twenty-two through twenty-nine, where Romish abuses are es- 
pecially condemned, other matters such as the granting of both elements 
to the laity in the eucharist, the marriage of priests, condemnation of com- 
pulsory monastic vows, and denial of the Church’s right to interfere in 
civil affairs are discussed at considerable length. In the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism and Westminster Confession, the references to Roman Catholic 
practices are more infrequent and indirect. Their most explicit denuncia- 
tion of Romanism is in their condemnation of the Popish Mass as being 
efficacious in obtaining forgiveness of sins. 


CONSIDERATIONS PERTAINING TO STYLE AND CHARACTER 


There are several other considerations which do not exactly fall under 
the previously discussed subjects, and these we shall now consider. The 
fact that the Augsburg Confession was the first important Protestant creed 
to achieve wide acceptance provides it both with advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Needless to say, it met with considerable opposition on the part of 
the Calvinistic reformers. Probably all the objections of the Reformed 
leaders were comprehended by Ursinus in the Newstadt Admonition of 
the Book of Concord when he writes: “No particular church has the 
right to impose a formula on other particular churches; it was written too 
soon after the break with Rome; but a few theologians were concerned 
in it; it was made in haste and great agitation; it was presented in trem- 
bling, and after being shaped with all timidity by men who felt that their 


19The Westminster Confession, Ch. 29, Sec. 5. 
20The Augsburg Confession, Art. 24. 
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heads were not safe on their shoulders ; the editions differ ; there are things 
in the Confession which even its friends cannot defend; Transubstantia- 
tion for example, the Mass, Absolution as a Sacrament, and prayers for 
the dead.”’21 Nevertheless, in spite of this devastating attack on the part of 
the author of the Heidelberg Catechism, we today cannot but laud the 
earnest and devout evangelical spirit which pervades the entire work, a 
spirit which rings with the unaffected candor of new, vibrant, evangelical 
believers. Of the three confessions, this is the only one designed specifically 
as a defense of Protestant faith against Roman Catholicism, but as such 
it is clearly a defense rather than an attack. The language is mild and 
dignified, with an absence of harsh or abusive terms. An earnest effort 
is made to demonstrate itself in harmony with the genuine tradition of the 
ancient Roman Church. While the important issues of variance with 
Catholicism are not compromised, there is throughout a plea for peace, 
and an evident hope that a reconciliation with the Pope may be effected.22 


While the Augsburg Confession is remarkably moderate in its tones, 
it nevertheless carries the unmistakable marks of a polemic. The Heidel- 
berg Catechism, on the other hand, has little or none of this. Frederick 
III of the Palatinate was interested first of all in providing some sort of a 
text for the people of his territory whereby they might more easily learn 
the fundamentals of the Reformed evangelical faith from the viewpoint 
of the Christian believer’s experience. The writers of the Catechism there- 
fore produced a work which is entirely free of polemic zeal and intol- 
erance, and yet which is fresh, lively and clear. The Heidelberg Catechism 
presents the Christian faith not as a commanding law, an intellectual 
scheme or a system of outward observances; but rather in the true evan- 
gelical sense of a practical, cheerful source of peace and comfort. The first 
question and answer have been universally loved and admired for the way 
in which they catch up the central idea of the Christian faith. Several 
other questions and answers are both literary and spiritual gems, notably 
the definition of true faith in question twenty-one. Henry Bullinger, writ- 
ing to a friend, said of the Heidelberg Catechism: ‘The order of the book 
is clear; the matter true, good and beautiful; the whole is luminous, 
fruitful, and godly; it comprehends many and great truths in a small com- 
pass. I believe that no better catechism has ever been issued.”23 The difh- 
cult matters surrounding the Calvinistic conception of the sovereignty of 
God are set forth in wise moderation. Election to holiness is explained as 
a source of humility, gratitude and comfort. There is no mention of the 
more harsh aspects of Calvinism such as double predestination or limited 
atonement, which in itself is remarkable inasmuch as the authors were 


21Cited in Charles P. Krauth, A Chronicle of The Augsburg Confession (Phil- 
adelphia: J. Frederick Smith, Publisher, 1878) p. 10. 

22Schaff, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 233, 234. 

23Cited in Schaff, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 551. 
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strict predestinarians. Such debatable issues, however, are left to private 
opinion and theological science. Throughout the catechism the language 
used is profound yet simple,’ deep yet clear, doctrinal yet with a living 
theology, a strange union of opposites.24 


Both the Augsburg Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism arose 
within the first fifty years of the Reformation, and carry the fervency of 
a still-glowing heart. By the next century this initial fervor had already 
been somewhat modified by a form of Protestant Scholasticism. The West- 
minster Confession of this century, therefore, must rather be considered a 
product of the devout intellect. Rather than beginning from concepts of 
God’s love and mercy, as does the Heidelberg Catechism, Westminster 
starts from the position of God’s sovereignty and justice, and reasons ab- 
stractly through its doctrine of God’s eternal decrees instead of interpreting 
them Christologically. It makes an extremely logical deduction from the 
doctrine of election to the damnation of non-elect infants and the entire 
heathen world.25 This excessive stress on the Divine Decree which seems 
to appear wherever it has a chance, plus the little room allowed for any 
mystical element or play of emotion, reflect the hard severity of the Puri- 
tans who framed the Confession. The excellences of the Westminster Con- 
fession are however not to be minimized. It is the fullest, most complete 
statement of the Calvinistic system among the Protestant symbols, and as 
such it is still vital today. The clearness and precision of the language 
have aided greatly in shaping theological thought in the English language. 
The style is clear, strong and dignified. It may be said that of the three 
confessions under consideration, the Westminster Confession, while per- 
haps not the most fresh or elastic, is nevertheless the most carefully and 
logically developed statement of the Christian faith. 


* * * 


In conclusion, therefore, we must say that these three confessions, 
symbolic of the Reformation faith, are much more similar than they are 
different as far as the matters of vital importance are concerned. Except 
for those matters pertaining to the sacraments, as we have noted, the dif- 
ferences among these confessions result primarily out of the particular 
circumstances out of which they arose. But common to all of these creeds 
is the great evangelical faith, the pronouncement of justification by faith 
alone, which was the genius of the Protestant Reformation. For this reason 
they have lived through the years, and are vital yet today. Separately con- 
sidered, these three confessions have served as unifying standards of faith 
for the great evangelical communions by which they have been adopted. 
Considered together, they teach us how trivial are the issues which divide 

24James I. Good, The Heidelberg Catechism in its Newest Light (Philadelphia: 
Publication and Sunday School Board of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
1914) p. 289. 

25The Westminster Confession, Ch. 10, Sec. 3. 
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Christians, and how vast are the areas of common faith. They challenge 
us to join our hearts in fellowship with our brothers in Christ, and present 
to the world a common witness to the grace of our Saviour. 





IN MEMORIAM 


DR. WILLIAM GOULOOZE 


Dr. William Goulooze, a member of the Faculty of Western Theo- 
logical Seminary since 1939, died on September 5, 1955, after several 
weeks of suffering at Holland Hospital. Funeral services were held at 
First Reformed Church, Holland, of which he and his family were mem- 
bers. Dr. Raymond R. Van Heukelom, pastor of the church, conducted 
the service. Dr. J. R. Mulder, president of the Seminary, prepared a state- 
ment covering the chief details of Dr. Goulooze’s life and ministry. 


William Goulooze, the only son of Mr. and Mrs. L. Goulooze, was 
born at Pella, Iowa, January 11, 1903. Here he received his early educa- 
tion and his college training at Central College, graduating from this in- 
stitution in 1925. Since he responded to the call of God to serve in the 
Christian ministry, he attended Western Theological Seminary and was 
graduated in 1928. Thereupon he accepted a call from the Reformed 
Church at Prairie City, Iowa. In 1931 he became the pastor of Eighth 
Reformed Church at Grand Rapids, Michigan, which he served until he 
began his professorate at Western Seminary. 


In the spring of 1939 the Board of Trustees of the Seminary invited 
Professor Goulooze to become the James A. H. Cornell Professor in 
Historical Theology, which position had become open due to Dr. S. C. 
Nettinga’s death the previous summer. Professor Goulooze began his teach- 
ing ministry in the fall of 1939 and continued in this department until in 
1952 he occupied the professorate of a newly created department, Pastoral 
Theology and Christian Education. Although he looked forward with 
high hopes in his new field and had much to offer, yet his bodily affliction 
kept him from accomplishing all that he much desired to do. Faculty and 
students could realize only in part the struggle of one abounding with 
eagerness to serve his Lord and the Church, yet restrained because of his 
physical weakness. Finally the merciful hand of God released him from 
that struggle to be with the saints in light. 


Professor Goulooze’s ministry in his two pastorates was of high quali- 
ties. His preaching was biblical, intense and evangelistic. Many responded 
to the overtures of Christ as these were offered through our brother. Like- 
wise in his pastoral contacts he brought the blessings of the Gospel to 
young and old, so that he was held in high esteem throughout the church. 


Dr. Goulooze undertook his graduate studies at the Free University 
at Amsterdam and received the Doctor of Theology degree in 1950. His 
alma mater, Central College, honored him with the Doctor of Divinity de- 
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gree in 1942. His teaching ministry had as its predominant purpose to 
make the work of the classroom relevant to the preaching and teaching 
of the Gospel in the church. Acquiring information or developing skills 
was never an end in itself, rather this was to prepare the young man to be 
a good servant of Jesus Christ. Students could clearly observe his chief 
passion, “To know Him and to make Him known.” 


While in the pastorate his mind reflected on the needs of teaching 
young people and as a consequence he published A Young People’s Study 
of the Life of Christ, A Young People’s Study of the Heidelberg Catechism 
and A Young People’s Study of the Confession of Faith. His doctoral dis- 
sertation is entitled Pastoral Psychology. He continued his writing at the 
seminary especially during the years of his illness and published Consider 
Christ Jesus, The Christian Worker's Handbook, The Sovereignty of God 
in History, his inaugural address, Victory Over Suffering, which book had 
a wide reading having been translated into other languages and also given 
to the blind in a Braille edition, Blessings of Suffering, and My Second 
Valley. 


The Scripture writer gave an appropriate word, “He being dead yet 
speaketh.” He ran a good race, he fought a good fight and he kept the 
faith. His life and deeds are the record of one through whom the glory of 
God was seen. His now is the crown of life which fades not away. 


For all thy saints who from their labors rest, 
Who thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blessed. 
Alleluia, Alleluia! 


DR. JACOB VANDER MEULEN 


A little over a century ago, a new Dutch immigration laid the founda- 
tion of the Reformed Church in western Michigan. Among those who 
came was Cornelius Vander Meulen. It was a fully organized congregation 
of Zeelanders, who, under the spiritual leadership of the Rev. C. Vander 
Meulen, founded the Zeeland colony. Ever since that day, there have 
been Vander Meulens who by their devotion, good sense and eloquence 
have built the church and have impressed their personalities on the cul- 
tural and spiritual life of their communities. Doctor Jacob Vander Meu- 
len, a grandson of Cornelius, was one of them. 


Born in Grand Rapids, March 17, 1872, Dr. Vander Meulen spent 
most of his boyhood days in Muskegon where his father, Jacob, Sr., was 
the pastor of the First Reformed Church. Like his grandfather and father, 
the boy chose the Christian ministry as his vocation and entered Hope 
College in the fall of 1893. Here he achieved a reputation as a serious 
student of fine literary and linguistic ability and graduated with honors in 
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1897. Three years later, Dr. Vander Meulen graduated from Western 
Theological Seminary. 


For nineteen years Dr. Vander Meulen served with distinction as a 
preacher and pastor. The Second Reformed Church of Grand Haven was 
the first to enjoy the services of their young minister, who served well for 
seven years. A most important forward step at Grand Haven was the 
organization of the Men’s Bible Class in the Sunday School. A picture of 
this class with the teacher appeared in the David C. Cook Adult Bible 
Class Monthly. It was one of the very first organized in the United States 
and was appropriately named the “Pioneer Class.” 


Fairview, Illinois, Reformed Church secured his ministry in 1907, the 
oldest of the Reformed Churches in the West having been founded in 
1837, ten years before Dr. Van Raalte came to Michigan. After four 
years Dr. Vander Meulen left the oldest of the Reformed Churches in the 
West to become the minister of Bethany Reformed, Kalamazoo, one of 
the very youngest at the time. Here he worked persistently in the parish 
and the pulpit for the numerical and spiritual growth of his congrega- 
tion. 


In 1919 he came to Hope College to teach Classical Greek to young 
men preparing themselves to enter the ministry. However, this appoint- 
ment was of very short duration, for in this same year he was called to 
the Biemolt Chair of New Testament Language and Literature in Western 
Seminary, a chair which he occupied until his retirement in 1942. At the 
annual Commencement in June, 1919, Hope College conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. In the seminary Dr. Vander 
Meulen was an effective and successful teacher. Here he found opportunity 
for his linguistic studies. He prepared his lectures carefully. He found 
time to prepare for publication for text book use Familiar Talks with 
Students of the Greek New Testament. Other shorter essays followed such 
as: “A Study in Higher Criticism—The Gospel According to John,” ‘The 
Reckoning of Hours in the Gospel of John,” ‘Did the Angels Participate 
in the Giving of the Law at Sinai?” ‘The Problem of North and South 
Galatia,” and ‘“The Perseverance of the Saints.”’ 


In 1938, he became President of the Seminary, succeeding Dr. S. C. 
Nettinga. Now for another six years administrative responsibilities were 
added to his teaching load. Although he approached this new task with- 
out much administrative experience, he discharged these duties with great 
success. The trustees had confidence in him and followed his leadership. 
The faculty was strengthened; appropriations for the library were in- 
creased; the churches increased their contributions for current support. 
His efforts in getting the Seminary recognized as an accredited theological 
seminary were successful. 
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In 1942, at the age of seventy, Dr. Vander Meulen retired. He still 
seemed young. His carriage was erect, his eye undimmed, his health excel- 
lent. The next ten years were not to be idle years. He was a great lover of 
nature, and now he had time to enjoy it and muse upon it at his home on 





the Lake. He continued some of his studies and wrote occasional articles fi 
for the religious and daily press. n 
After the passing of Mrs. Vander Meulen June 6, 1951, Dr. Vander b 
Meulen disposed of his local property and went to live in Florida, where ; t 
he entered the Penney Memorial Home at Penney Farms. Here he passed a 
on to his heavenly home on July 21st, 1955. ‘ 
\ 

A man of God has gone home. A prayer written by Norman E. Rich- F 


ardson titled, The Teacher's Prayer, is applicable to Dr. Jacob Vander 
Meulen, former teacher, administrator and friend: 


My Lord, I do not ask to stand i 
As King or prince of high degree. 
I only pray that, hand in hand, 

A young man and I may come to Thee. ; 


Help me to share what Thou dost give 
And be a friend, a trusted guide. ; 
As in Thy sight, oh, let me live. 

May selfishness be crucified. 


Thou art the life, the truth, the way 
That leads to God, that saves from sin. 
Oh, may my teaching, day by day 
Help those in need, Thy life to win. 


Oh, grant Thy patience, Lord, to share 
Thy holy purpose, life to bring. 

May I the inexperienced bear 

Of those who need love’s fostering. 


During the summer the seminary mourned the passing of Mrs. S. C. 
Nettinga, widow of Dr. Nettinga, former president of the seminary. 
After a brief illness she was summoned on July 2, 1955 to her heavenly 
home. The memory of her Christian life will long be cherished among us. 


The seminary is deeply appreciative of the new pulpit Bible given by 
the children in memory of their parents, Dr. and Mrs. S. C. Nettinga. 
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The program of special lectures 
for the year of dedication of the 
new seminary building was initiated 
by the series of Convocation Lec- 
tures (September 14 and 15), which 
also marked the commencement of 
another year of academic activity at 
Western. Consequently, our meet- 
ings were held in the beautiful 
chapel of our new seminary build- 
ing rather than at Camp Geneva. 
We gathered in large numbers as 
students, faculty members, ministers 
and friends to hear Dr. James W. 
Clarke, Professor of Homiletics at 
Princeton Seminary. On the first 
day he challenged us on the mission 
of the church and directed our 
thoughts outward with the subject 
“Evangelism: Its Nature and Ne- 
cessity.” Following that we were 
invited to look introspectively as he 
spoke concerning “The World’s 
Worst Preacher.” Thursday morn- 
ing the Convocation Dedication 
Service was held with Dr. John R. 
Mulder presiding. Our special 
guests included representatives from 
various Seminaries, Divinity 
Schools, Universities and Colleges. 
Dr. Clarke spoke on the vital issue 
of “The Preacher’s Devotional 
Life.” His challenging messages 
will leave their impression on our 
lives. Following this a Convocation 
Luncheon was served at Durfee 
Hall and Dr. H. Wernecke of the 
Eden Theological Seminary, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, adressed us 
on the subject “Numbering Our 
Days.” Friday morning classes were 
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resumed and another school year 
was on its way. 


Occasions of joy are often marred 
with sorrow. We mourn the pass- 
ing of Dr. William Goulooze (Sep- 
tember 5), who occupied the Chair 
of Pastoral Theology and Christian 
Education. However, we realize 
that he was called to accept the sum- 
mons of higher service and receive 
his heavenly reward. Dr. John H. 
Piet, Missionary, South India, now 
home on furlough, will share the 
responsibility this year with Profes- 
sor George H. Mennenga in the de- 
partments of Missions, English Bi- 
ble, Pastoral Theology and Chris- 
tian Education. 


All of the students have arrived 
from their summer fields of service. 

The returning members of the 
senior class and their fields of ser- 
vice are as follows: Russell Block 
at Princeton (Study) ; Robert Con- 
ner at Hope, Grand Haven; David 
Hager, Pulpit Supply; Mark Hesse- 
link at Nardin Park, Detroit; Wil- 
liam Hoffman at Ireton, Iowa; Roy 
Kats at Winnebago, Nebraska; 
Louis Kraay at Colton, South Da- 
kota; Neal Mol at Grace Church, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; Sylvester 
Moths at Trinity Church, Waupun, 
Wisconsin; George Muyskens at 
Hope Church, Grand Rapids; Joe 
Muyskens at Macy, Nebraska; Wil- 
liam Nelson at Chicago Classis; 
Stuart Noordyk at Grant, Michi- 
gan; Robert Ondra at Hopkins; 














Robert Otto at Hopkins (6 weeks) ; 
Burrell Pennings, Pulpit Suuply; 
Carl Schroeder at Lansing, Michi- 
gan; Robert Spencer at Waterloo, 
Iowa; Carl Van Farowe at St. Pe- 
tersburg, Florida; Douglas Van 
Gessel at Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Edward Viening at Oakdale Park, 
Grand Rapids; Collins Weeber at 
Dempster, South Dakota; Arvin 
Wester at Racine, Wisconsin. 

The following are the members 
of the middler class and their fields 
of service: Levi Akker at Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Henry Alexander from 
Ganges, Michigan; Jack Boerigter 
at Eastmont, Grand Rapids; Gerrit 
Boogerd at Dell Rapids, South Da- 
kota (6 weeks); Richard Bouw- 
kamp at Gibson, Michigan (6 
weeks) ; Julius Brandt at Dell Rap- 
ids, South Dakota (6 weeks) ; 
James Brinkhuis at Antelope, South 
Dakota; John Busman at Cleve- 
land, Ohio; David Cornell—Boy 
Scout Chaplain ; Eugene De Hoogh, 
Pulpit Supply; Ray De Vries, Beth- 
any, Chicago; Robert Dykstra at 
Hamilton, Michigan; Richard Evers 
at South Congregational, Grand 
Rapids; Roderic Jackson at South 
Haven; Charles Johnson at South 
Haven; Donald Jansma at Hope, 
Kalamazoo; Wesley Kiel at Van- 
couver, British Columbia; Earl La- 
man at Camp Ottawa; Edwin Mar- 
tin at Parchment, Michigan; James 
Meeuwsen, Pulpit Supply ; Norman 
Menning, Pulpit Supply; Harold 
Opperman, Gibson (6 weeks) ; 
Richard Pruiksma at Clifton, New 
Jersey; Thurman Rynbrandt at 
Chino, California; Robert Smith at 
Grace Church, Grand Rapids; Ray 
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Teusink at Winnebago, Nebraska; 
Tom Thomasma at Leonard 
Heights, Grand Rapids; Charles 
Vander Beek at Montague, Michi- 
gan; Cornelius Vander Heyden, 
Classis Chicago; James Van Hoe- 
ven at Wyandotte, Michigan; Law- 
rence Veenstra at Benton Harbor; 
Kenneth Vermeer, Pulpit Supply; 
Gilbert Visser at Conklin, Michi- 
gan; Nevin Webster at Detroit, 
Michigan ; Robert Zap, Pulpit Sup- 
ply. 

The following students have 
come to us from other schools: 
Harry VanderBilt, Chicago, from 
The Dallas Theological Seminary 
for required courses to complete his 
work; Robert Bender, Hillsdale, 
N.J. (middler) from the Westmin- 
ster Theological Seminary; Robert 
Garrett, Hillman, Mich. (middler) 
from the Asbury Theological Sem- 
inary. We have two special students 
on our campus this year: John 
Moerman from Canada; John Simp- 
son, Midland, Mich., for special 
work beyond the B.D. degree. The 
new men in the junior class are as 
follows: James Aitken, Hillsdale, 
N.J.; Lloyd Arnoldink, Grand Rap- 
ids; Louis Benes, Grand Rapids; 
Leonard De Beer, Sioux Falls, S.D.; 
Arthur De Hoogh, Monroe, S,D.; 
John De Jong, Bellflower, Calif. ; 
William Estell, Freehold, N_J.; 
Gerald Heemstra, Primghar, Iowa; 
Sam Hofman, Lynden, Washing- 
ton; Kermit Hogenboom, Holland; 
David Hondorp, Grand Rapids; 
Richard Huls, Rothbury, Mich.; 
David Hyma, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Irven Jungling, Parkersburg, Iowa; 
Charles Kamp, Grandville, Michi- 
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gan; Tom Keizer, Lansing, Mich- 
igan ; Dwight Kellar, Holland ; Cor- 
stian Klein, Lynden, Washington; 
Edward Korthals, Worthington, 
Minn.; David Mack, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Peter Mondeel, Hollandale, 
Minn.; Robert Nykamp, Hamilton, 
Mich.; Gerald Osland, Lime 
Springs, Iowa; Dwayne Pifer, La- 
cota, Mich.; Ralph Pronk, Water- 
loo, Iowa; Fenton Strickland, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Albert Studley, Clave- 
rack, N.Y.; Elmer Teusink, Hol- 
land; Wayne Tidd, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. ; Howard Vande Guchte, She- 
boygan, Wis.; Gerald Vander Vel- 
de, Grand Rapids; Richard Vander 
Voet, Oak Harbor, Wash.; Sidney 
Van Gelder, Monroe, S.D.; Jan 
Van Oostveen, Ontario, Canada; 
Harris Ver Kaik, Yucaipa, Calif. ; 
Patrick Vostello, Teaneck, N.J.; 
Leonard Weesies, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The Adelphic Society held its 
first meeting September 20, 1955 
at Camp Geneva. The activities be- 
gan at 4:00 P.M. with group recre- 
ation and get-acquainted fellow- 
ship. At 6:00 P.M. everyone in at- 
tendance gathered around the fire 
on the beach and enjoyed a weiner 
roast and picnic supper. The inspir- 
ational message of the evening was 
by Professor George H. Mennen- 
ga, Dean of the Seminary. We are 
looking forward to another year of 
inspirational fellowship through 
our Adelphic Society activities. 


The Adelphia Society picnic was 
held Sept. 26 at Camp Geneva. 
Mrs. Edward Tanis of Zeeland, 
Michigan, will begin the year’s 


training program with a course en- 
titled “Mistress of the Manse.” 


The annual Faculty Fall Recep- 
tion for the student body and in- 
vited guests was held on the even- 
ing of September 30th. This was 
the first party of its kind to be held 
in the reception room of the new 
building, and the commodious fa- 
cilities were much enjoyed. Presid- 
ing as master of ceremonies was 
Dr. Elton Eenigenburg. Mrs. Paul 
Van Dort provided special music 
for the occasion. The Rev. Harold 
Englund, minister of the Second 
Reformed Church of Zeeland and 
recently returned from two years of 
study abroad, was the speaker of 
the evening. Speaking on the sub- 
ject “‘Theological Innocents 
Abroad,” Mr. Englund told of the 
benefits to be gained through theo- 
logical study in Europe, enriching 
contacts with its churches and pas- 
tors as he had experienced them, 
and also of his visit to Palestine. A 
lunch served by the Women’s 
League of Hope College brought 
the evening to a happy conclusion. 


A series of special lectures for 
this Dedicatory Year is in store for 
students and friends of Western 
Seminary. Dr. G. Ernest Wright, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, will be here on Oct. 13 
and 14 to lecture on the general 
subject “Biblical Theology and the 
Faith of the Church.” On Nov. 17 
and 18 Dr. Wilbur M. Smith, Full- 
er Theological Seminary, Pasadena, 
Calif., will be present on our cam- 
pus. Beginning the new year on 
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Jan. 18 and 19 Dr. Bruce M. Metz- 
ger, Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary, plans to lecture on the general 
subject “Aspects of the Teaching 
Ministry of Jesus Christ.” A Tenta- 
tive schedule has been arranged on 
Feb. 9 and 10 for Dr. H. Kraemer, 
Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, Swit- 
zerland, to lecture on ‘““The Church 
in the World.” During the latter 
part of the month, Feb. 21-23, Dr. 
John H. Piet, Missionary, South In- 
dia, will address us on ‘“The Task 
of the Church in the Pagan 
World.” 


The most extended set of lec- 
tures on the general subject of 
“Calvinism” will be delivered by 
Dr. Wilhelm Niesel, Kirchliche 
Hochschule, Wuppertal, Germany. 
He will be on our campus during 
the third quarter from March-May. 
The lectures will begin on March 9 
and will be held every morning 
from Tuesday through Friday with 
the exceptions of March 19-23 and 
April 9-13. This series of guest lec- 
turers will be concluded by Dr. Ste- 
phen M. James, President of New 
Brunswick Seminary, who will ad- 
dress us on May 23 for the Com- 
mencement Address: “‘A Trained 
Ministry, Our Common and Sol- 
emn Responsibility.” 

Of interest to all of us will be 





the Special Faculty Lectures which 
we shall be privileged to hear dur- 
ing the course of the year. They are 
as follows: ‘The Repentance of 
Job” by Professor Lester J. Kuy- 
per, Oct. 6; “The Conflict of Faith 
in Habakkuk” by Dean George H. 
Mennenga, Nov. 3; “The Glory of 
Preaching” by President John R. 
Mulder, Dec. 1; “Liturgy in the 
New Testament” by Professor Rich- 
ard C. Oudersluys, Feb. 2; “The 
Significance of the Ascension to 
Reformed Theology” by Professor 
M. Eugene Osterhaven, March 1; 
and the concluding one will be 
“The Reformed Faith and Ameri- 
can Culture” by Professor Elton M. 
Eenigenburg, April 12. 


The seminary is pleased to note 
that General Synod at its meeting 
last May chose Professor George 
H. Mennenga, our Dean, to be its 
vice president. We join with his 
many friends in congratulations for 
this honor and recognition. Dr. 
Mennenga has served in various ca- 
pacities in our church so as to quali- 
fy him for this new responsibility. 

The seminary looks forward to 
the next meeting of Synod which 
will be held at Holland with Hope 
College and Western Seminary as 
hosts. 






















BOOK REVIEWS 


Principles and Problems of Biblical Translation: Some Reformation 
Controversies and thew Background, by W. Schwarz, Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. Pp. xiv-225. 25s. 


Our experience in America with the recently published Revised Standard Ver- 
sion convincingly illustrates the very problems discussed in this book of Professor 
Schwarz. As the title suggests, the book deals with the principles and problems of 
biblical translation, and not the mechanics of translation or even with various trans- 
lations as such. The author is mainly interested in the theological implications of 
biblical translation as these emerged in the controversies of the early fifth and the 
later fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

A Bible translator always engages in a difficult and hazardous task. The art of 
translation is one in which it is impossible to achieve complete success, and no 
matter how well a translation may be executed, it is bound to meet with generous 
criticism and even bitter resentment. The basic problems faced by the translator are 
conveniently summarized by Professor C. H. Dodd in the foreword which he writes 
to this book: 

Are the actual words of das heilige Original so full of significance that they 
must be rendered, as far as possible, word for word? Or must the subject- 
matter overrule the words, so that the rendering represents the meaning of 
the original as the translator understands it, and as he himself would express 
it in addressing his own contemporaries and countrymen? .. . Should the 
translator, then, be guided, or even overruled, by the theologian? Or is this 
an opportunity of confronting the theologian afresh with the plain sense of 
Holy Scripture which, as he himself admits, is the permanent standard of 


reference for all Christian doctrine? (p. vii). 
Dr. Schwarz aims to show that precisely these questions animated the Reforma- 


tion controversy between Erasmus and Luther. The major portion of the book, the 
last four chapters, are devoted to the divergent views of these two leaders. The 
questions which they debated, however, were really not new questions. Most of 
them had been raised and appraised in the fifth century controversy between Jerome 
and Augustine. In fact, these problems attaching to biblical translation put in their 
appearance as early as the emergence of the Septuagint and the competition it pro- 
vided for the Hebrew Scriptures. 

This historical factor which provokes the basic problem underlying biblical 
translation is the longevity enjoyed by certain authoritative versions. A Bible ver- 
sion by reason of venerable age soon comes to enjoy an esteem and reverence that 
practically makes it immune to any change or improvement. This happened with 
the Septuagint, the Old Latin, and the Latin Vulgate versions. Such esteem for an 
existing Bible version is both understandable and defensible. But at the same time, 
this very longevity of a Bible version may ultimately defeat the successful trans- 
mission of its message, because a living language does change. An over-abundance 
of archaic language in a translation is bound to impede the communication of the 
message. In the face of this dilemma, what has been done in the history of the 
Church? Dr. Schwarz shows that attempts to solve the problem occasioned the 
emergence of two divergent principles. The inspirational principle emerged as a 
defense for the existing Bible version. Divine inspiration was claimed for the 
translators, and their resultant work then enjoyed an authority comparable to that 
of the original documents. On the other hand, the philological principle emerged 
as a justification for attempting the improvement of an existing Bible version. 
Those who accepted it did not believe in inspired translations. 
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They recognized ‘and revered the mystery of God’s word that cannot be 
fathomed . man but they thought that a translation can only be executed 
by the human mind. However imperfect man’s understanding of Scripture 
may be, he may through study be able to arrive at a greater comprehension 
and thus produce a better translation which, however, can never be a repro- 
duction € God’s word in its entirety (p. 16). 

Dr. Schwarz in an able review of the ancient discussions on the origin of the 
Septuagint shows that the above divergent views obtained already with its appear- 
ance. The well known Letter of Aristeas favored the philological principle in its 
account of the making of the Greek Old Testament. Philo of Alexandria, however, 
most definitely favored the inspirational principle, and held that the new version 
was open to no error, in complete identity with the original. These two views of 
the Septuagint continued to be discussed and promoted by the early Fathers of the 
Church. It is significant, according to Professor Schwarz, that in the second Chris- 
tian century the Old Testament was translated into Latin from the Greek of the 
Septuagint rather than from the Hebrew text. This may have been done either be- 
cause of ignorance of the Hebrew language or because the Septuagint was con- 
sidered to be inspired. 

As far as the Septuagint is concerned, the critical clash came in the fifth century 
in the opposite views of Jerome and Augustine. Commissioned by Pope Damascus 
to undertake the revision of the Old Latin Bible, Jerome faced a two-fold prob- 
lem. For one thing, he recognized the divergencies in the Old Latin texts and 
realized that these were corruptions due to careless copying. For another thing, he 
recognized that there were even more serious differences between the Hebrew text 
and the Septuagint. These latter confronted him with one of the most difficult 
problems ever faced by a translator. Should he follow the Greek or Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament? How could he set aside the Greek text, recognized widely in 
the Christian Church as an inspired translation, even when it diverged seriously 
from the Hebrew? Schwarz shows that Jerome grew slowly in courage and con- 
viction regarding the superiority of the Hebrew text. At the first, he tried to use 
both texts in actual practice, but with little satisfaction. In the Preface to his Hebrai- 
cae Quaestiones in Genesim (A.D. 389-92), he openly ventured a criticism of the 
Septuagint. In the end, he discarded completely the idea that it was a faithful transla- 
tion and no longer accepted its inspiration. With the discarding of inspirational 
translation, he set about preparing a new Latin translation of the Old Testament 
based on the Hebrew text. His full argument and defense was reproduced in the 
preface to his translation of the Pentateuch. Championing the philological principle, 
he advocated a word for word rendering in Bible translation, and a sense for sense 
rendering in other literary works. His work was heavily attacked. Augustine, for 
one, took up the challenge in Jerome’s work and sought to defend the inspired 
character of the Septuagint. But in spite of Augustine’s opposition, the text of 
Jerome (the Vulgate) gradually became the authentic Bible of the Church. Not 
the Church Fathers, but the march of time settled the controversy of the fifth cen- 
tury. 

Substantially the same controversy broke out again in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. This time the clash centered on the Latin Vulgate. It had enjoyed almost 
a thousand years of uncontested authority, despite considerable deterioration in the 
process of transmission. This time the clash was more complex and far-reaching, 
because all the commentaries and exegesis of a thousand years had been built on 
this particular version. The medieval exegesis had become incorporated into the 
teaching and institutional life of the Church. 

In presenting the Reformation controversies and their background, Schwarz dis- 
tinguishes three views, the philological and inspirational discussed before, and the 
traditional. The traditional view was embraced largely by those interested in pre- 
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serving the status quo of the Roman Church, and the whole historical development 
of the past: the Latin Vulgate, the medieval exegesis built upon it, the four-fold 
sense of Scripture and other hermeneutical rules of the Fathers, and even the 
Scholastic theology. When this huge structure became threatened in the Reforma- 
tion, nothing was left for the Roman Church but to take the status quo and freeze 
it, which was accomplished by the various pronouncements of the Council of Trent. 
The Vulgate has enjoyed, since Trent, the authority and status of an inspired trans- 
lation. The philological view was championed by the humanists generally, and by 
Erasmus in particular. The revival of learning gave impetus to the study of the 
original languages. Grammars, lexicons and texts made increasingly available and 
inviting the study of Greek and Hebrew. The views of Erasmus were worked 
out slowly through the years, and never to the complete satisfaction of himself or 
his Church. At heart he espoused the principles of the humanists and yet he did 
not want to break away from the Church. He poured scorn on the devotees of the 
inspirational theory. He insisted that even if the original translators of Scripture 
made no mistakes, their words suffered inevitable corruption in transmission and 
needed reconstruction. Although he never advocated the use of his Greek Testa- 
ment as a substitute for the Vulgate, he realized and so did his Church that his 
edition challenged the translation of the Church. 

Schwarz’s discussion of Luther’s views on biblical translation conclude his book. 
Luther is depicted as the champion of the inspirational theory, although it is 
granted that his principle is not identical with that of Philo and Augustine. Schwarz 
attributes Luther's principle to his conversion experience, in which he perceived by 
divine illumination that the word “righteousness” in Romans 1:17 meant “God in 
His mercy justifies man by faith” rather than that God as righteous punishes sin- 
ners and the unrighteous. Because Luther had been divinely guided to understand 
the meaning of this one passage, and since the Bible of necessity is a unity, he felt 
entitled to use this understanding to interpret the rest of the Old Testament. A 
direct consequence of Luther’s inspiration was that he interpreted the whole Bible 
according to St. Paul and the doctrine of justification by faith. 

At the same time—and Schwarz does ample justice to this fact—Luther cor- 
rected the subjectivity of his inspirational principle by using the Greek Testament 
of Erasmus and his philological method. Especially in his later years, Luther fol- 
lowed Erasmus in grammatical explanations and philological details. “Indeed there 
is hardly a page in Luther's lectures where Erasmus’s influence is not felt” (p. 
189). Luther seemed willing to use Erasmus’ learning, but he proceeded from his 
own theological position. As Schwarz remarks, 

The methods and beliefs of Erasmus and Luther were thus utterly opposed 
to one another. Erasmus based his interpretation of the text on grammar and 
knowledge of philology; for Luther it was theology that governed grammar 
. . . There was thus, in Luther’s opinion, a connexion between the philologi- 
cal explanation and the theological contents. The theological meaning had 


to be known before grammatical considerations could be applied to the text. 
But there was no way from grammatical analysis to theological under- 


standing (p. 192). 
Luther’s inspirational principle together with his insistence on using philologi- 


cal method confronted him with some difficult problems. If there is no way from 
grammatical analysis to theological understanding, one comes precariously close to 
the denial of learning. Why should knowledge be acquired if the study of gram- 
mar and languages cannot lead to the true perception of God’s Word? In fact, 
some of Luther’s followers were all too ready to abandon learning for trust in 
illumination only. Luther saw clearly that reliance on inspiration alone might easily 
jeopardize the Word of God. As he reviewed his own experience, he recalled that 
only after study, day and night, was he granted God’s grace and illumination. With 
this order of events in mind, he attacked those who held to illumination only. He 
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urged the learning of languages that the Bible might be read in its original form. 
At the same time he insisted that man cannot perceive the meaning of the Bible 
without the help of the Holy Ghost. The translator and interpreter, therefore, 
should pray to God for illumination, guidance and understanding. But God will 
grant understanding only to him who perseveres in the study of the words them- 
selves and meditates upon the meaning with which they are packed by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Schwarz performs a valuable service in his book when he points out that Luther, 
above others, saw the polarity and interdependence of the two elements that alone 
lead to an understanding of Scripture: complete humbleness before God’s grace, and 
diligent philological study. Since it has pleased God to give us the gospel through 
the Holy Ghost by means of human language, the two elements are indispensable. 
He puts the obvious conclusion of Luther’s position in this quotation from his Table 
Talk: 

Grammar is necessary for declension, conjugation and construction of sen- 
tences, but in speech the meaning and subject matter must be considered, 


not the grammar, for grammar shall not rule over the meaning (p. 211). 
The work of Schwarz, however, is not incisive enough. It is one thing to grant 


that the interpreter and translator should stand within the framework of Christian 
faith in order to qualify as a translator and exegete. It is another thing to grant 
that Luther’s pedantic accommodation of the Bible to St. Paul and to justification 
by faith is the necessary qualification of biblical translation and interpretation. 
Erasmus could translate the entire New Testament and seemingly understand very 
little of it. This shows the inadequacy of philology alone, and the necessity of the 
standpoint of faith for an adequate handling of the Word of God. The eccentrici- 
ties of Luther’s interpretations and his unwarranted ‘‘christologizing’’ of Old Tes- 
tament passages also show the danger of using one theological doctrine or the mean- 
ing of one theological term with which to interpret the entirety of Scripture. Pro- 
fessor Schwarz has given us a very valuable descriptive survey of the inspirational 
and philological principles as applied in the fifth and fifteenth-sixteenth centuries, 
but his chapter on Luther wrestles only feebly with the significant questions in- 
volved in “theological interpretion.” 
One readily agrees with C. H. Dodd, however, when he says of the book: 


A study of it will be illuminating (experto crede) to the translator, salutary 
to the critic, and profitable to anyone interested either in the art of transla- 
tion in general or, particularly, in the enterprise of making the biblical writ- 
ings accessible in the vernacular to the mind of this generation (p. viii). 

— RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS. 


The Self and the Dramas of History, by Reinhold Niebuhr, New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1955. Pp. 246. $3.75. 

Students of the theological thinking of Reinhold Niebuhr will find themselves 
on somewhat familiar ground in this volume, for its basic ideas are simply those 
characteristic of the author’s oft-presented point of view. The central theme is one 
which, by Niebuhr’s testimony, was subordinate in some of his other books, but 
which was never developed fully (p. ix). One may be permitted to reflect, how- 
ever, that though the theme is more fully developed here than in previous works, 
it was by no means subordinate in them. For the most part the book reads very 
much like the Niebuhr we have been reading for several decades, with very little 
in the way of new insight and interpretation. Nevertheless the volume is brilliantly 
done and well worth a careful reading. Perhaps its most attractive feature is this: 
Niebuhr knows how to find the fatal flaw in any and every system of thought with 
which he is in disagreement. His analyses are profoundly incisive. He ranges over 
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the whole long stretch of Western culture’s intellectual history, with special con- 
cern for the modern period, takes up the philosophers, the theologians, the psycholo- 
gists, the theorists of many kinds, and then carefully points up “the lie in the truth 
and the truth in the lie,” until one is compelled to confess that here we shall not 
find the answers we have been looking for. Whatever else one may think of Nie- 
buhr’s theological constructions, he will always be indebted to him for the brilli- 
ance and power of his negative analyses. 

As the title indicates, the theme of the book relates to the problem of what the 
“self” is, and how that self functions in historical contexts of various kinds. The 
first part deals with a “Christian” analysis of the self, over against alternative esti- 
mates, the author showing how the self is described in its true proportions when 
it is understood as engaging in dialogue with itself, with others, and with God. 
This, Niebuhr finds, is the Hebraic description of the human self, as against its 
chief competitor, the Hellenic, which identifies self with mind. The second part 
of the volume deals with this antithesis between Hebraic and Hellenic in consider- 
able detail. The Hebraic has a clear appreciation of “dialogue, freedom, and _his- 
tory,” an indifference toward nature, and a trust in an historical ‘revelation’ for 
disclosing the meaning of the historical drama. The Hellenic, on the other hand, 
has sought for structures and patterns underlying the fiow of drama and history. 
Niebuhr traces these two components from the ancient world to the present, and 
how, with some modifications, they are both “live options” today. The most sig- 
nificant change on the Hellenic side has been a change in interest in modern cul- 
ture from structure to process, and from mind to nature, resulting in the contem- 
porary naturalism which tries to understand man as part of nature. Part Three 
considers the self in its relations to the various communities which it helps to form, 
and of which it is ever a part. For only as the self gives itself to its several com- 
munities does it find its real potentialities. Niebuhr discusses with great lucidity 
and profound insight the problems of justice, democracy, property, and related mat- 
ters in the world community. This is where the self ‘comes out,” so to speak, and 
Niebuhr’s realistic analysis of the contemporary situation will be given very careful 
attention by those who are trying to understand the times in which they live. The 
reviewer had one misgiving at this point, however. Niebuhr praises highly the 
“wisdom” or ‘common sense” of the European nations in being less than bold be- 
fore the Russian threat, as against American ‘‘seeming heedlessness” (p. 214). 
Does he take sufficiently into account what Russia might have done had the U.S.A. 
openly expressed the sentiments of continental ‘“‘common sense?” 


With all of its excellences, and the book has many, it has some disquieting 
features, points at which, from the point of view of Biblical Christianity, it is 
deeply dissatisfying. Sin, for example, is consistently identified with Hellenic 
hybris, or pride, an expression of self-love. “The universal inclination of the self 
to be more concerned with itself than to be embarrassed by its undue claims may 
be defined as ‘original sin.’ (p. 18). Niebuhr seems to have little regard for the 
objectively revealed law or will of God in the Scriptures, probably because he has 
never given much significance to the notion of an objective, once-for-all revelation. 
The Biblical concept of sin simply cannot be equated with the idea of Aybris, an 
idea which describes man’s attempt to escape the proper bounds of his finitude. 
There is no understanding of Biblical piety at this point: ‘““Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight.” One cannot commit /ybris entirely 
apart from a just and holy God, or apart from any will he might have revealed. 
With all his inveighing against Greek rationalism, one wonders if he has not trans- 
muted the situation of human sin into a rational structure, that is, a situation in 
which sin is a structural term used to describe a “bad relation’ between the finite 
and the infinite. 
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So also in Niebuhr’s discussion of Christ and the meaning of the atonement 
accomplished by him. One looks in vain for any suggestion of the historic under- 
standing, in both Catholicism and Protestantism, of a Christ who, by giving himself 
to the death of the cross, makes for an objective difference in the relationships be- 
tween God and believing individuals. Rather, “the suffering Messiah became, in the 
eyes of faith, a clue to the mystery of the mercy and the justice of God, and the 
atonement became the real content of the revelation” (p. 91). The clue guides one 
to an appreciation of sacrificial love, apparently a wholly subjective attitude in- 
spired by one’s coming to “understand” the Cross. “History would go on, and 
human pride and arrogance would create unimaginable evils. But nothing would 
surprise or dismay the person who had once penetrated to the mystery by the help 
of this key” (p. 91). Jesus Christ becomes a regulative term in this kind of theolo- 
gy and so does his atonement. At many other points Niebuhr’s refined rationalism 
makes for basic differences ‘in the understanding of the Christian revelation and 
message. His system of thought is a profoud anthropocentrism, not the living faith 
in the living Christ of which the Bible speaks. 

— ELTON M. EENIGENBURG. 


An Introduction to Reformed Dogmatics, by Auguste Lecerf, London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1949. Pp. 408. 25s. 


In his reading the student of theological literature occasionally comes across an 
author with whom he is particularly impressed and with whose presuppositions, 
method and conclusions he finds himself in happy agreement. The late Professor 
Auguste Lecerf of Paris strikes this reviewer that way and it is somewhat of a 
mystery to me why Lecerf’s name is not found more often and his work more 
widely recognized in contemporary theological writing. The reason for this lack 
of appreciation—if it be such—of a truly great man is an intriguing question. Is it 
his style, a bit heavy, sometimes with a rather rapidly moving argument? Can it be 
his frequent references to other authors and discussion of their views as he builds 
his own position, all of which makes the going a bit heavy for digest-minded 
readers who prefer spicy fare in their theological diet? Is it the ease with which he 
moves in the world of philosophical names and ideas, a habit frequently embarras- 
sing to the untutored, or unread, reader? Or, is it his stedfast rejection of what he 
considers to fall short of true Christian theology and an adequate Christian philoso- 
phy, and his adherence to an epistemology which he believes is faithful to the 
Bible? 

I believe it is probably a combination of all of these with the last mentioned 
suggestion deserving of special emphasis. I mention this last as paramount because 
a man of Lecerf’s mental mold will be unpopular with some people. There is the 
rationalist mind—and we see it all about us—with its elevation of reason at the 
expense of the doctrine of Scripture and the witness of the Holy Spirit. (Who is 
happy about the noetic effects of sin?) Lecerf makes it hard for such folk. Then 
there is the other contemporary theological mood which disclaims any interest in 
philosophical questions in its preoccupation with its “theology of the Word of 
God,” “Biblical Realism,” or call it what one will. Lecerf, in spite of his epistemo- 
logical faithfulness to Calvin and reliance on revelation alone for light, is too 
greatly interested in philosophical questions to satisfy these people. So, because he 
doesn’t quite fit the spirit of our theological day, as we surmise, he does not receive 
the recognition to which he is entitled, at least in this country. 

August Lecerf, however, exerted a powerful influence on French Protestantism, 
at least, in these last few decades. A well known humorous incident in his life 
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bears repeating. He was visited at one time in 1930 by a caller who introduced 
himself with the words, “Some friends of mine, hearing that I was passing through 
Paris, have advised me to come and see you. M. Lecerf is a unique personality, they 
say, he is in fact the last of the Calvinists and when he dies the type will be 
extinct. So whatever happens, do not fail to pay him a visit.” The author of the 
preface to this volume, who reiates the incident, continues with the observation that 
when God called Lecerf home in 1943, “far from being the sole defender of a lost 
cause, he had become the leader of a living movement, which was rapidly and 
irresistibly reversing all the positions of the once prevalent modernism. Practically 
all the young people coming out of the Theological Faculties of France and Geneva 
were declaring themselves Calvinists. The Reformed Church of France was returning 
to its traditional standpoint and those who might be described as ‘survivors’ were 
certainly not those who shared the faith of Auguste Lecerf” (p. 7). 

The two parts of the volume are on “The Nature of Religious Knowledge,” 
and “The Foundation and Specification of Religious Knowledge,” and consist of 
penetrating essays on philosophical and theological questions relating to the theory 
of knowledge. Lecerf is a disciple of Calvin and his writings show appreciation for 
Bavinck and Kuyper whom he frequently quotes. His philosophical and psycholo- 
gical, as well as theological, interests, it seems to me, correspond rather strikingly 
with those of Bavinck and their positions are largely similar although Lecerf’s 
style is more abrupt than that of Bavinck. 

The first essay declares that Reformed theology “became Cartesian in the 17th 
century, and thus formally rationalistic, while remaining all the while materially 
orthodox.” Hence it was “particularly fruitful in treatises of natural theology .. . 
considered in them as an autonomous discipline, constituted solely by the resources 
of the light of nature and leading to the living God, the author of positive revela- 
tion. The function of revelation begins, once this truth has been acquired” (p. 22). 
Lecerf rejects this for a theology based wholly on the Word of God, the Scriptures. 

The next essay is a discussion of philosophical views—speculative reason, prac- 
tical reason, sentiment—each of which is shown to be inadequate as a foundation 
for a Christian theory of knowledge (pp. 26ff). After a brilliant chapter on ‘The 
Organ of Religious Knowledge” the criticism of contemporary views continues and 
he finally adopts a “moderate critical realism’ (pp. 86ff.) with a vertical reference. 

The second half of the volume is more theological in nature although there are 
some solid chapters on philosophical and apologetic issues in the first chapters. 
His position on apologetics is that of Calvin and he gives it after his rejection of 
the dilemma: either a logical demonstration of the faith or blind faith. In his view 
the third possibility is a “judgment of discretion” by which he means that con- 
templative intelligence, “perceives not only the determining character of the divine 
action, working on the will, but also the divine character of this action, and the 
folly of all revolt and resistance on the part of reason” (p. 210). To elaborate his 
point he quotes from Calvin’s famed chapter seven in the first book of the Insti- 
tutes, par. 5. 

The chapters on Scripture are rich although one finds in them nothing startling 
or new. Lecerf is not interested in that; he is the keen analyst of theological opin- 
ion and invariably finds in his mentor, the Genevan Reformer, the place where 
his own mind will rest. In fine, one finds here, throughout, penetrating insight and 
the reader becomes aware of being led by a seasoned theological mind. The book 
grows on one as he moves through it to the valuable appendix. He who is looking 
for a stimulating discussion on problems of introduction need look no further; he 
has it here. 

— M. EUGENE OSTERHAVEN. 
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Preaching the Word with Authority, by F. W. Schroeder, Philadel- 


phia: Westminster Press, 1954. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

The author of this book is president of Eden Theological Seminary, Webster 
Groves, Missouri. As with so many others, for him too, the office of president of 
the seminary carries with it the added duty of teaching young men the arts and 
artifices of preaching. This book devotes not a page to the methodology of preach- 
ing; it spends itself in presenting a summation of the author’s conclusions on the 
necessary content of modern preaching. I use the word “modern” more in the sense 
of contemporary than by way of contrast to any previous or later period. It is my 
conviction that this author is not writing for any one day, but rather for any time 
when the timeless word of God needs to be presented in a timely and effective 
fashion. 

The author bases all his material upon the master premise that the Bible is the 
Word of God, and that as such, it is meant to speak to every generation of man. 
That is a wholesome position—one which puts the Bible where it belongs and, as 
well, puts man where he really belongs. We believe that the Bible is the record 
of a divine intervention in the behalf of needy mankind to accomplish the basis 
for man’s redemption. Preachers in succeeding generations are expected so to 
present the truths of the Scripture that this fact of divine redemption is heralded 
in its fulness. Because the author believes this, he places much emphasis throughout 
his book upon the Word of God, and seeks to establish in the minds of his readers 
such conclusions about the Bible as will make them ready to become expounders 
of it. With such desire on the author’s part I am heartily in accord. 

It does seem that one can discern Bible exposition as a wholesome trend in 
American preaching. The author wants his book to strengthen that salutary trend 
in our American pulpits. One almost concludes that he is not much interested in 
any other type of sermon than what is known as the “expository sermon.” He tries 
to make it perfectly clear that for him it is wrong to look upon the Scriptures as 
merely a source book for many moralisms; he seeks to establish the point that the 
Bible is a unity with one main idea, and that effective preaching today speaks in 
harmony with the unified authority of the Word of God. 

That this goal may be achieved the author proposes three rules of procedure 
which are certainly weighty considerations. He says that men who wish to let the 
Bible speak today must take the Scripture seriously; they must let the Scripture 
statements stand upon the background of the social and political conditions of the 
day; and they must be willing and able to develop habits of exegesis which will 
assure discovery of the intended teaching of the Scripture. Those bits of advice 
sound appropriate, and deserve recommendation. I am quite sure that Dr. Luther 
would have subscribed to such suggestions, and would have rejoiced to know that 
someone in our century and day was advocating these three procedures to young 
seminarians, and to older, more mature preachers. 

Of course, the author is speaking against two extremes of attitude—extreme 
literalism, and form criticism. The Bible does suffer at the hands of both kinds 
of extremists. It is clear that the Bible was not meant at every point to be taken 
literally: Bible scholars must be willing and able to discern that graphic statements, 
striking metaphorical presentations, or symbolic experiences, often carry spiritual 
truths which must be extracted from their original settings so that the lastingly 
valid teachings may be preserved. It is also clear that the Bible did not mean simply 
to stimulate the minds of men of later centuries to a subjective contemplation’ of 
truths which have no basis in historic fact; the historic garments of the Scripture 
truth are as worth keeping as are the subjective deductions made by the exercise 
of personal faith. I agree that both the literalist and the subjectivist often misuse 
the Scripture, and by so doing rob the Scripture of its divine authority. 
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It seems strange to me that a writer who states these ideas so clearly should 
himself proceed to present illustrations of his thinking by which illustrations he 
seems to undermine the very authority he wishes the Scripture to have. To take 
the Bible seriously today means for me not only a readiness to accept the fact that 
God was teaching Israel through Jonah the necessity of being a people with mis- 
sionary passion, but also a willingness to accept the fact of the historicity of Jonah 
and of the experiences which befell him. To take the Bible seriously today means 
for me, not only what the author says about Adam and Eve, that they represent 
“man’s attempt to transcend his creatureliness and to arrogate to himself the status 
and power of deity,” and that “unbelief undermines obedience,” that “disobedience 
begets fear,” and that “man seeks to disown responsibility for his conduct;” it 
means also that the story of Adam and Eve is historical, that the whole human race 
disobeyed in and through that moral transgression of the first pair, and that there 
actually was such a first pair of human beings. The author also suggests, rather 
slyly, that there was a second Isaiah. Of course, a second Isaiah does not take away 
any of the majesty or authority of the book of Isaiah; it does, however, reveal a 
little human disbelief that God could tell a prophet of the eighth century B.C., 
something that was to happen to his fellow-Israelites in the sixth century B.C. The 
man who wrote the 40th chapter of that marvelous book of Isaiah didn’t have to 
live nearly contemporaneously with the time of the captivity anymore than the 
author of the 53rd chapter had to live close to the days of the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ, and to the time of his crucifixion upon the Cross. I am in favor of taking 
the Bible even more seriously than the author indicates his own position to be. An 
“anthropomorphism” does not bother me. How else was God to teach man at all 
except by a divine willingness to present his eternal truths in terms of man? One 
of the theologians said that man thinks God in human patterns, because God made 
man in divine patterns. 


What the author said about an authoritative preacher’s ability to state Scripture 
truth in modern language deserves much commendation. One of the difficulties of 
Protestantism has been that we have urged people to read the Scriptures, but we 
have not taught them to read with understanding. Persons of the Scripture remain 
vague and indefinite, and their places in the divine economy are not understood, 
because our Scripture readers today too generally lack ability to find how the Bible 
addressed itself through persons of the past to situations as contemporary as today. 
Knowledge of Bible history, Bible situations, and the significance of Bible persons 
will give the teachings of Scripture release. It is no wonder the author urges young 
preachers to learn to do good exegesis! That requires such knowledge of the Word 
that we can really interpret it correctly and meaningfully for our own day. When 
Jesus read the portion assigned from Isaiah that day he was in Nazareth’s synagogue 
and then said to the people, “This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears,” he 
was making the prophet’s word come off the ancient manuscript with real meaning 
for his time. The people rejected him, of course, but they had heard a revelation, 
even so. Modern minds and modern hearts must catch the truth of God’s Word, 
and the preachers of our time should have the ability to let the Word come off the 
page to strike, and transform modern hearts. That this may be accomplished, today’s 
ministers must be willing and able to use all the tools of the craft which will assure 


an effective presentation of the Truth. 


Dr. Schroeder has given us a good book. What he has written has obviously 
been passed through the crucible of his own mind, and of other minds, many times. 
It is his high determination to try to make modern ministers competent for the task 
of today. I think he succeeds unusually well. His last chapter makes every reader 
of his probe his own soul rather deeply. He writes that every minister now, and 
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the will of God to be able to “preach the Word with authority.” 
— J. R. MULDER. 


Pastoral Care, by St. Gregory the Great, (translated by Henry Davis). 
Westminster, Maryland: S. J. Newman Press, 1955. Pp. 237. $3.00. 


This volume is the eleventh in a series of Ancient Christian Writers, “The Works 
of the Fathers in Translation.” This series is sponsored and edited by American 
scholars, John Quasten, $.T.D. ond Joseph C. Plumpe, Ph.D. Both men are on the 
teaching staff of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Some of 
the translations are produced by British scholars. Such is the case with the present 
volume. The twelfth volume titled St. Augustine Against the Academics is cut- 
rently in preparation. Press comments, American and from abroad, speak very high- 
ly of the series of studies in translation, as of historical interest not only, but as 
real contributions to the thought and life of contemporary church leadership. 

The volume for review has its origin in the sixth century. On the death of 
Pope Palagius II, 590, Gregory, abbot of St. Andrew’s Monastery at Rome, was 
appointed his successor. Gregory sought to decline the appointment to this position 
of dignity and responsibility not because of lack of interest, nor because of an 
unwillingness to serve, but because of a fear of not being qualified to assume the 
high office. 

John, Archbishop of Ravenna, chided Gregory for his reluctance to assume the 
office. The present volume, in which he deals with the great responsibilities of the 
office of a priest and pastor, is Gregory's response to the Archbishop’s letter. Pas- 
toral Care is, in a sense, an apology for the author’s reluctance to assume the bur- 
densome office of a Bishop; in it the writer points out how to fulfill the office. 

The book is a translation from the Latin and bears the mark of a translation. In 
its diction it is quite archaic in spots. This is to be expected if the work is to be 
true to its original. 

Originally the title of the present work Pastoral Care was given as Liber Reg- 
ulae Pastoralis, pointing up that it was intended, in the mind of the writer, as a 
guide to an order of life for a religious society. 

Part I (eleven chapters) portrays the necessary qualifications for the pastoral 
office in view of its many and varied responsibilities and difficulties. As a qualified 
physician is necessary for serious physical diseases, how much more necessary it is 
to be expert in the guidance of the soul and its diseases. ‘The pastor, therefore, 
who takes on the guidance of souls must be one who dies to the concupiscence of 
the flesh, puts aside worldly prosperity, fears no adversity, desires only what is 
interior, does not covet the goods of others, dispenses his own lavishly, must be in- 
clined to be merciful, yet not sin by excess” (p. 5). 

Part II (eleven chapters) deals primarily with the life and behavior of the 
Shepherd of Souls. Among good brief discussions are such as deal with the Shep- 
herd’s “Purity of Thought,” “Exemplary Conduct,” “Compassion,” “Humility,” 
etc. To distinguish between virtue and its counterfeit—spiritual zeal from anger, 
generosity from prodigality,—in his own life is quite necessary. For his own good 
and that of those for whom he is responsible, he must daily ponder the words of 
Holy Scripture and make them his soul’s very sustenance. 

Part III (forty chapters) forms the bulk of the treatise and is, by far, the most 
valuable section. Here the author manifests a remarkable knowledge of human na- 
ture and how to deal with it under varied circumstances using methods and tech- 
niques best suited for each situation and problem. 
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Forty different classes of people, their attitudes and problems, are dealt with 
in as many chapters. The writer uses the unique method of contrast in nearly each 
of the chapters. The following is just a sample of Gregory’s plan and treatment: 
“How to admonish the poor and the rich,” “How to admonish the joyful and the 
sad,” “How to admonish the whole and the sick,” etc. In each instance the author 
deals frankly, psychologically, Scripturally, and points out how the pastor can deal 
most effectively with the personality and pastoral problem. 

In a way, it is rather surprising that a scholar of the sixth century should sug- 
gest the technique, in principle at least, of the ‘Freudian cot” as a therapeutic. In 
one instance Gregory says: “Often when the taciturn suffer injustice they come to 
feel keener grief from not speaking about what they are suffering. For if the tongue 
were to speak calmly of the annoyances inflicted, grief would fade from conscious- 
ness. Wounds that are closed are more painful. When, however, the suppuration 
that burns inwardly is driven out the pain is opened out for healing. People there- 
fore, who are more silent than expedient, should realise that they but aggravate the 
vehemence of their grief in withholding speech during their annoyance” (p. 130). 

The author draws constantly on Holy Scripture for his suggested solutions to 
personality problems. He does so by citing examples from Scripture or by the 
Scriptural thrust itself by quotation and/or interpretation. (Thirty-one pages of 
‘footnote’ references appear at the close of the study, most of which are Scriptural). 
Illustrations, are good and usually well chosen. Many of the Scriptural references 
are good and to the point. However, all contemporary theologians and Bible stu- 
dents will not agree with the author's allegorizing of Scripture, which was preva- 
lent in that period of church history. This is frequent in the treatise. For example, 
on pp. 49ff where the writer is discussing the need for the pastor to be always 
exemplary in conduct he points out among other items, relative to the function of 
the priest at the altar, the significance of the materials and colors of the humeral veil 
as well as that of the priestly garments. He goes into great detail as to the mean- 
ing and significance of the gold and the blue mingled with purple. 

All students will not agree with some interpretations of Scripture which in 
many instances are distinctly Roman Catholic in color and thrust. A well-trained 
Bible student and theologian will detect these tendencies and will avoid being in- 
fluenced by them. A paragraph such as the following points to the efficacy of the 
Roman Confessional. Referring to such who have evil deeds to grieve for, Gregory 
says: “They should be admonished to consider their every sin, and while they de- 
plore the defilement of their waywardness in each and every sin, they must cleanse 
themselves through and through by their tears. Wherefore, it is well said by 
Jeremias when the several transgressions of Judea were considered: My eye hath 
run down with streams of water (Lam. 3:48) ... the Soul is cleansed from all 
by its pangs of sorrow” (p. 199). 

Part IV consists of only one chapter which is entitled How the preacher when 
he has done everything as required, should return to himself, to prevent his life or 
preaching from making him proud.” 

The book has many fine qualities. It has fine values in the use of Scripture for 
pastoral work and counselling troubled souls. It is a good book to remind the 
pastor of the tremendous responsibilities that are his in his personal as well as 
professional life. It will stimulate a pastor’s thinking, warm his heart and help to 


keep him humble. 
— GEORGE H. MENNENGA. 
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De Triomf der Genade in de Theologie van Karl Barth, by G. C. 
Berkouwer, Kampen: J. H. Kok N. V., 1954. Pp. 397. 


American readers have had an opportunity to become acquainted with the 
theological labour of Dr. Berkouwer through the recent publications in English 
translation of several volumes of his Studies in Dogmatics. Berkouwer has. been a 
prolific writer on important theological subjects for many years. And now, while 
engaged in the almost gigantic task of producing a nineteen volume work on 
dogmatics, he has found time to present us with this excellent study on the 
theology of Karl Barth, which according to reports, will soon appear in English 
translation also. 

Berkouwer is by no means a static thinker. It would be interesting to enlarge 
upon this statement by viewing his work in the light of the theological tradition 
of the Free University in Amsterdam, of whose faculty he is a member. But such 
a digression would not be permissible in a review. However, we especially had in 
mind the fact that this is Berkouwer's second book on Karl Barth. Continued 
study of Barth’s theology since 1936 must have convinced him that not only a 
more complete and up-to-date, but a different appraisal of Barth’s theology should 
appear from his pen. 

Anyone who has attempted to read, not to speak of mastering, one single volume 
of Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik can, in our judgment, only regard Berkouwer’s 
achievement with the highest admiration. He has read much, and he has listened 
well. It makes one ashamed to realize how often these most basic prerequisites for 
any sound scholarship, and one would presume Christian scholarship in particular, 
have been neglected, especially in the discussions about the theology of Karl Barth. 

Berkouwer has reached the conclusion that there is a ‘“‘ground motive,” a basic 
theme, that underlies the whole colossal structure of Barth’s theology. It is the 
theme of the “triumph of grace!’ But, furthermore, Berkouwer has also become 
convinced that that theme forms the link of continuity in all Barth’s works, from 
his Epistle to the Romans to his most recent publications! But what then about 
the alleged philosophical, as well as other, presuppositions, by which Barth’s 
theological thinking is supposed to be dominated? And what about those per- 
ennial shifts in Barth’s views, which have so often and so eagerly been detected? 
To be true, Barth himself has more than once explicitly pointed to modifications 
and self-corrections of certain views in previous works. But let us admit that the 
manner in which we have frequently tried to cover up our own immature and 
over-hasty judgments by referring to inconsistencies and shifts in Barth’s thinking 
has often been more comical than sincere. 

Before a wrong impression should be created, it should emphatically be stated 
that this is a polemical work. At crucial points Berkouwer cannot accept Barth’s 
views, and he raises serious objections. But this does not prevent him from showing 
his respect, one might even say, admiration, for the man from whom he has learned 
much. This is polemics of the finest sort! 

In the light of the above remarks it should not be surprising to hear that this 
work contains also a number of polemical discussions with some of Barth’s 
opponents. Of special interest to American readers may be the fact that Berkouwer 
has reserved his sharpest criticism for Van Til’s appraisal of Karl Barth. With 
the characterization of “new modernism” one has, according to Berkouwer, not 
presented a real contribution to the understanding of Barth’s theology. Correctly 
he points out that the ‘method of Van Til’ would have very serious consequences 
too with respect to Augustine, Thomas, and Luther! And when Van Til so 
confidently speaks of ‘“‘classical Reformed theology,” implying that thereby is 
theological views are characterized, Berkouwer adds a very critical parenthetical 
question mark. Berkouwer is certainly not the first one to point out these things; 
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it is even surprising that he has not done so sooner. In that case some damage 
now already done might have been prevented. 

The first part of the book under review contains six chapters under the main 
heading of “Analysis.” It is a comprehensive introduction into some of the main 
aspects of Barth’s theology. In an excellent selection of quotations from Barth’s 
numerous works Berkouwer allows him to speak for himself as much as possible. 
It is one of the best analyses of the main lines of Barth’s thought that has come 
to this reviewer's attention. 

The first chapter in this section is an attempt to clear up some of the mis- 
conceptions that have arisen around the term “‘crisis-theology.” How can a crisis- 
theology be built around the basic theme of the triumph of grace? If theology 
of crisis would mean, as it so often has been made to mean, a theology of defeatism 
and pessimism, in short a negative theology, then there would indeed seem to be 
a strange contradiction between the foundational theme and the theological super- 
structure that has been built upon it. But in this chapter of Berkouwer’s book it 
has been made as plain as anyone could wish that crisis-theology means nothing 
of the kind, that it has nothing to do with a mood of pessimism. The crisis, 
which is essentially the crisis of human self-righteousness and self-justification, 
must be understood in the light of God’s grace; the “no” must be sounded for 
the sake of God’s “yes!” It is high time perhaps that we began to wonder why 
it has often been so difficult to understand this aright. Are we afraid of this 
crisis in which we (also as Christian!) stand before God with empty hands, aware 
of our hopeless plight unless God be merciful? God's answer to the crisis has 
been and is the triumph of grace! 

Then four chapters follow on the triumph of the creation, election, reconcilia- 
tion, and the future. The concluding chapter of this section deals with the triumph 
of grace in the antithesis with Rome. To start with the last chapter, it should be 
remembered that Berkouwer is well acquainted with the positions of both parties 
in the controversy Barth-Rome. He himself, for some years already, has been 
recognized as one of the outstanding Dutch scholars on Roman Catholic theology. 
The issue with Rome was preferred over Barth’s polemics against neo-Protestantism, 
because in essence they are the same, while Roman Catholic theology, because of 
its greater uniformity, was better suited for this study. The discussion on the 
doctrine of the analogia entis is of central importance in this chapter, and Ber- 
kouwer’s polemics against H. U. von Balthasar, a Roman Catholic scholar who 
himself recently wrote a significant book on Barth’s theology, is most enlightening. 
Barth certainly has done more than any other modern theologian to point out to 
what devastating consequences this cornerstone of Roman Catholic dogma leads. 

The triumph of the creation, election, reconciliation, and the future all are, 
according to Berkouwer, aspects of the one great triumph, the triumph of the 
grace of God. Much has been writen about Barth’s Christological approach in 
theology, sometimes referred to as his ‘“Christo-monism.’”” We were not ac- 
customed to think of creation in terms of Jesus Christ, and therefore we are 
amazed to hear of the covenant as the “inner ground of the creation.” And the 
locus on election frequently was so burdened with the categories of philosophical 
determinism that the electing God who has revealed himself in Jesus Christ could 
hardly be recognized. Berkouwer, in spite of remaining questions and outspoken 
criticism, has not missed the rich and triumphant note that sounds through every 
aspect of Barth’s theological thinking. 

Under the main heading of “Intermezzo,” a chapter on “Necessary Reflection” 
forms the transition to Part II, which contains Berkouwer’s appraisal of Barth’s 
positions. The reflection is mainly concerned with the question whether a theology 
with such a dominant emphasis on the triumph of grace must not fpso facto be 
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welcomed as a truly sound theology. On the strength of several illustrations from 
the history of dogma, it is shown that this does not necessarily have to be the 
case. The theme of the triumph of grace must be considered in the context of the 
total structure in which it is placed. 

From the central perspective of God’s “yes,” as revealed in Jesus Christ, the 
redemptive reality of the triumph of grace, Barth has found himself compelled 
to diverge from certain positions and conclusions of traditional theology. He 
probes deeply into some of the most difficult matters that frequently seem to defy 
any theological formulation. It is at these “outskirts” of theological reflection that 
the theologian is called to say something about the mysteries without falling into 
the pitfall of trying to solve them by abstract speculation. The whole history of 
theology, and not in the least that which has passed as orthodox theology, witnesses 
to the dangers that beset us here. 

It is in these outer limits of theological reflection that the controversy Ber- 
kouwer-Barth takes place in the second part of this work. Barth has spoken, for 
instance, of the “ontological impossibility of sin,” which term, let it be added 
immediately, does in no way imply a denial of the reality of sin. It is Barth’s 
way of indicating the mystery of sin in the light of the triumph of grace. In 
view of the biblical doctrine of creation, and more specifically the biblical doc- 
trine of man, in sin something happens which essentially cannot happen. The 
same could be said of unbelief. In view of the reality of the triumph of grace, 
how can unbelief be possible? Is it not in essence an absurd grasp after the 
impossible? Berkouwer is well aware of the problems that lie here. Often one 
gains the impression that the icaditional alternative is hardly more satisfactory to 
him than Barth’s position, but he still is of the opinion that Scripture does not 
justify the term “ontological impossibility.” 

Mentioned also should be the old infra- and supralapsarian controversy, and the 
position of Barth which inclines to the supralapsarian side. If, as is the case with 
Barth, creation is seen as the prefiguration of the redemption, the triumph of 
grace, what then is the significance of the historical? Must we not think first of 
the historical fall, and then of God’s subsequent redemptive acts? We must be 
well aware then of what we are doing! Berkouwer again shrinks back, as it were, 
and hastens to add that the “reaction’—moment in God’s dealings can never be 
considered the final word; it may never overshadow the apriori-initiative acting 
of God. 

Thus the debate moves up and down. Berkouwer is ever anxious to avoid 
misunderstanding, or to add to the confusion which has been caused by the numer- 
ous and flagrant misinterpretations of Barth that are current. More than once 
the polemics is conducted in the interrogative form. How, for instance, can the 
emphasis on the universal nature of God’s election avd the human response be 
reconciled? We hinted already at the problem that is involved, especially when 
the response is unbelief. Barth has repeatedly rejected the heresy of the apokat- 
astasis (restoration). In this question Berkouwer sees Barth as standing on the 
cross-roads; either he must move in the direction of the apokatastasis, or the inner 
logic of the case will force him to appreciate more positively the factor of personal 
faith, not over against, but somehow in conjunction with the objective reality of 
God’s complete triumph in Christ. 

We must refrain from indicating other issues with which Berkouwer is con- 
cerned in his polemics against Karl Barth. Some of the readers of this review 
may have wondered about the question of Scripture. They will not find a chapter 
explicitly dealing with this matter. We consider this a wise course. Often enough 
the opportunity for a real discussion, a genuine conversation, has become stranded 
on the more formal questions of prolegomena. Not that these questions are un- 
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important! But, apparently, Berkouwer is of the opinion that one can deal with 
the matters themselves, with the message that Barth has heard in the Bible, without 
first requiring a formal agreement on the doctrine of the Bible. In this context it 
is also interesting to note that Berkouwer himself has written a number of his 
Studies in Dogmatics without, as yet, devoting a volume to the locus De Sacra 
Scriptura. In a sense this may perhaps be considered a weakness of his work, but 
there could be a significant theological reason behind it. 

We do not feel that this conversation has come to an end. At certain points 
Berkouwer himself advises a “wait and see” attitude. The Kirchliche Dogmatik 
is still a work in process. Berkouwer’s and similar works may induce Barth to 
clarify some of the issues which to many of his readers seem obscure. Self-correc- 
tions and modifications of views still may follow on both sides. In its basic 
structure, we would say Barth’s theology is a covenant theology which is firmly 
rooted in Christology. We find in Berkouwer’s appraisal no total or final rejection 
of Barth, nor of his basic theological approach. It is against some of the final 
conclusions to which Barth ventures, working out the implications of the central 
theme of the revelation with greater consistency than has generally been done 
before, that Berkouwer raises his objections, because he feels that Barth at those 
points transgresses the limits which the revelation itself has set us. 

This book of Berkouwer has convinced this reviewer that a continued study 
of Barth is greatly needed. Let it be done critically, but also diligently and 
sincerely. We must remember that a book like the one under review should by 
no means be considered a proper substitute for the writings of the author himself. 
We do not plead for such a continued study in order that more people may becume 
“Barthians.” Certainly the best antidote against this “danger’’ is the reading of 
Barth himself. From him we can learn how fatal any party-theology, by a “Barth- 
party” or otherwise, has been and will be for the Church. The issue at stake is 
the proclamation of the Church. This can never be a one-man affair. 

At points we are not wholly convinced by Berkouwer’s arguments; at other 
points we are not entirely clear on what alternative he has to offer, but we are 
grateful to him for an exceptionally good book. Exceptional indeed, for it is a 


polemics in a truly Christian spirit! 
—Isaac C. ROTTENBERG 


The Meaning of the Creative Act, by Nicolas Berdyaev, (Tr. by Donald 
A. Lowrie). New York: Harpers, 1955. Pp. 344. $4.00. 


This book, by one of the twentieth century's foremost religious philosophers, 
was writen in 1914, but now appears for the first time in English translation. Its 
special importance lies in the fact that Berdyaev himself seems to have regarded it 
as having expressed his most fundamental philosophical and theological convictions. 
Its appearance now in English will provide the American public with a clearer 
perspective on the work of Berdyaev. 

The book is not easy reading, but to read it will be a rewarding experience for 
anyone who has the patience to wrestle with its challenging ideas. It abounds in 
passages, even succinct sentences, which by themselves will provide intellectual and 
religious stimulus. That it is not forbiddingly abstract appears quickly from a list- 
ing of such chapter topics as Asceticism, Sex, Marriage, Beauty, Morals, and So- 
ciety. It may not be out of order to suggest that each of these and other chapters 
can be read profitably by themselves, if one is interested in a fresh perspective on 
any of these special topics. 
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What makes Berdyaev’s work particularly important is that, rightly or wrongly, 
he makes a series of distinctions which Christian thought does not ordinarily make. 
Because he does, his book is well calculated to expose some assumptions which we 
unconsciously accept without question. The power of Berdyaev’s thought lies in 
the fact that, once these hidden assumptions are brought out into the open, they do 
not look particularly appealing or convincing, and one can quickly sense why the 
author himself is so sure that we have a long way to go before we have really 
grasped the deepest religious significance of such cultural phenomena as marriage 
and society. In speaking of fine distinctions, it would be misleading to suggest that 
Berdyaev is engaging in an empty pastime of hair-splitting. Actually, distinctions 
which seem at first glance to be too finely drawn loom finally as very important 
ones, so that one should not let himself be to quickly frightened off by what seems 
at first reading to be too fine a shade of difference. 

There is a further characteristic of Berdyaev’s thought which it is well to rec- 
ognize at the outset of any attempt to follow him. That is his willingness to hold 
to pairs of positions which, on the basis of a strict rationality, would be incom- 
patible but need to be recognized as both true even so. The paradoxical character 
of his thought becomes even more perplexing when one hears him saying some 
fine things about the “intrinsic value of thought’’ as‘a “‘light-bringing activity” and 
deplore the reaction against rationalism. But this praise of rationalism does not 
appear inconsistent with his contention that, for all its merits, rational knowledge 
is but an approximation to reality. A major illustration of such a paradox, which 
is at the same time an important feature of his whole philosophy, is his attitude 
toward the “world.” He combines, as he says, an extreme dualism, which sees the 
world as evil and without God, with a pantheistic monism, which sees the world- 
process as a self-revelation of divinity. 

There are several perspectives from which Berdyaev’s position may be clarified. 
It is a tribute to the diversity of his philosophical genius that he has been able to 
gather up as many currents of religious and philosophical thought as he has. How- 
ever, here is no idle eclecticism. Though his dependence on the contributions of 
others is quite explicit, no idea is taken over without undergoing quite a transfigu- 
ration. His own thought processes are themselves a pretty good illustration of his 
own theme of creativity. 

To the philosopher, it is of interest that Berdyaev stands in the tradition of 
Nietzsche, with his emphasis on dynamic self-transcendence. He takes pains to 
insure, of course, that by self-transcendence one means something quite the oppo- 
site of individual licentiousness or debauchery. The perennial risk of any ethics 
or religion which has that emphasis is that men will not be able to maintain 
the distinction between a creative freedom and a destructive one. Berdyaev 
is also very specific in his contention that a purely individualistic impulse toward 
self-transcendence is really self-defeating because it is an atomization of reality. 
For the goal toward which man aspires in transcending himself is a cosmic unity, 
or, more specifically, a unity of God and the world and man, though not in the 
sense of the absorption of either one by another. A purely individual self-transcen- 
dence, instead of serving this unity, establishes a gulf between man and his world. 
Perhaps the most important difference from the Nietzschean tradition, however, is 
Berdyaev’s insistence that while for Nietzsche achievement is always ‘from be- 
neath” through man’s power, real creativity occurs through a grace which comes 
from above. On this basis, Berdyaev might be referred to as a Christianized version 
of Nietzsche. He explicitly criticizes Nietzsche for having vastly misinterpreted 
Christianity’s meaning when he called it a “‘slave-morality.” 

To the religionist, the chief interest is that Berdyaev stands in a strongly mysti- 
cal tradition. The combination of mysticism and creativity is, of course, not a very 
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surprising one, since mysticism is so easily identifiable with the dynamic and mov- 
ing. But Berdyaev’s intent to be speaking primarily as a Christian thinker appears 
in the process of refining his concept of mysticism. He takes issue with the panthe- 
istic mysticism of Oriental and neo-Platonic philosophy because its central thesis is 
the swallowing up of the individual in the divine. It is easy to accuse Berdyaev of 
doing the same thing in his emphasis on the unity of the divine and the human, 
and particularly because it is not easy to know just what he means by his own 
concept except to say that he holds to the paradox of the divine transcendence over 
man and the world and his immanence in both. In this same connection, he recog- 
nizes the importance of distinguishing between the authentic traditions of the great 
mystics and the charlatans of mysticism who threaten to turn it into a fad for the 
twentieth century. He also describes, with keen perception, the fundamenal dif- 
ference between Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy as consisting in a dif- 
ference in their respective mysticisms. Catholicism has consistently thought of God 
as the object of man’s striving, while Orthodoxy sees him as the subject of such 
striving, within the human soul, though he is quick to mark this off from any 
tinge of simple humanism. For all his debt to the mystic tradition, however, he 
makes his own Christian orientation clear by thinking of God not as the abstract 
and undifferentiated absolute but as God-in-Christ. 

. For the Christian theologian and moralist, the matter of chief interest in Ber- 
dyaev’s writing is his concept of three levels of ethics: law, redemption, and crea- 
tivity. These are associated with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, respec- 
tively. On the first level, man’s sin is brought to light and ‘‘the natural divine force 
is revealed against sin;” on the second, man is made a son of God and redemption 
from sin appears; and on the third, the creative nature of man is finally revealed 
and divine power becomes human power. These three levels are not equated with 
particular periods of history, as has so often happened when people begin to think 
seriously about the relevance of the Trinity, but they co-exist. Still, existence does 
tend towards the latter high level of creativity, which is explicitly related to the 
eschatological perspective on life. 

The concept of creativity is not easily defined, because by its very nature there 
can be no “law of creativity.” Creativity, however, is not just a symbol signifying 
nothing. And the whole burden of the book is to sketch the meaning of creativity 
from a multiplicity of different points of view. Creativity is inseparable from free- 
dom, which then is definable in terms of creativity out of nothing, not in the sense 
that there is no resistant material in the creative act, but in the sense that the crea- 
tive act produces an absolute increment. Creativity, again, is not identical with 
chance or arbitrariness, which is a desire for emptiness, for freedom from any rea- 
son for doing one thing rather than another. Berdyaev thus, though by his emphasis 
on being he reveals a kinship with the contemporary philosophy of existence, is 
quite at the opposite pole from Sartrean existentialism which defines existence in 
precisely those pathetic terms of absolute freedom, with man left to struggle against 
such meaninglessness by just creating a world of values by his arbitrary decision, 
with no reason for doing one thing rather than another. Creativity, again, surpasses 
even saintliness, if by saintliness one means an exceptionally passionate achievement 
of personal orderliness; by comparison, creativity is more akin to genius, although 
Berdyaev is not quite comfortable in his characterization of saintliness, for he rec- 
ognizes that saints have “really been,” or achieved real “being,” or, as we might 
say, have “really lived,” even though they have not created anything, while the 
genius has created, even though he has not achieved the real “being’”’ of the saint. 

What Berdyaev is always insisting upon, therefore, is that the really good life, 
from the Christian point of view, is the life which is not imprisoned in a determin- 
istic universe, accepting the necessitated order of things, acquiescent in a cosmic 
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necessity. By the same token, creativity is contrasted with orthodoxy’s own form of 
submissiveness, namely, its obsession with man’s helplessness before the power of 
his own fallen nature. Without refuting the reality of forgiveness and redemption 
from his fallen nature, Berdyaev yet insists that a full understanding of man is yet 
to be achieved. Such understanding requires that we think of him not only in a 
negative sense as redeemed from sin, but redeemed for creativity. Specifically, for 
example, the ethics of creativity includes but at the same time transcends the notion 
of the family as an institution guaranteeing social orderliness, or as the institution 
which “‘disinfects sexual sin,” to see it rather as opening the door to the “marital 
mystery,” the union of two persons in a “daring upflight” which has a higher and 
constantly aspiring religious meaning. And in all of this, Berdyaev discloses his 
intent to be speaking from within a specifically Christian framework by his insis- 
tence that true creativity comes only within the orbit of the church, which has 
missed its calling to the extent that it has frequently branded creativeness and as- 
piration as something forbidden and sinful. 

Thus the whole concept of creativity is an extremely challenging one and not 
too easy to grasp. The sheer difficulty of articulating its meaning and of safe- 
guarding it from being conceived as a pseudo-creativity which is mere rebelliousness 
against necessity or against social order has been enough to frighten the church 
away from it and content itself with a much more static and submissive attitude 
toward life. Similarly, Christian thought has been understandably cautious about 
opening the door to the idea of a fuller revelation of the Spirit still to be won, 
since this has been the pretext for all manner of extravagant notions which have 
been propounded in the guise of Christian belief. But Berdyaev is confident that 
Christianity has a far richer concept of life and of the nature of man than Chris- 
tians in general have yet grasped. 

It is a tribute to him that after forty years it is possible to read him without 
being too often aware that what he wrote seems out of date. There are a few points 
at which he might have written differently had he written in the mid-fifties. For 
instance, there has been enough critical thinking about the nature of science to have 
led men to a recognition that science cannot be simply equated with materialistic 
determinism. And in these latter years the idea of creativity has perhaps not been 
as far removed from our thinking as may have been the case in Berdyaev’s time. 
Christianity has since then certainly come a long way toward an appreciation of its 
own dynamic instead of a purely static character. Christian thought in the main 
has been increasingly uncomfortable about its tendency to think of its dogma or its 
church or its ethical codes in static terms. Philosophical analysis has come around 
to paying considerable attention to the nature of the creative act, not only in such 
obvious fields as art, but in scientific thought and mathematics as well. To that 
extent, Berdyaev’s outlook has already become a part of a much wider conscious- 
ness, within the church and outside it. 

Enough problems remain in connection with the whole concept of creativity to 
require that it be made the subject of an ongoing conversation among philosophers 
and theologians alike. So many things can happen to the concept of creativity that 
it can become in many respects a sub-Christian outlook. But our fear of the ways 
in which it could be prostituted should not be allowed to shut us away from its 
vision. ; 
— D. Ivan Dykstra. 








